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AN  EASTER  MESSAGE 


THE  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord  was  God’s  seal  of  approval  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  His  Life:  and  the  teaching  of  His  Life  was  the  great  commandments, 
viz. : Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself. 

For  those  who  have  been  attracted  and  compelled  by  the  appeal  of  His 
perfect  Life,  the  Resurrection  is  overwhelming  evidence  and  corroboration — 
hut  for  those  who  do  not  feel,  nor  desire  to  respond  to,  that  Life  of  Righteous- 
ness, the  Resurrection  must  always  be  a mere  piece  of  probable  proof  that  He 
was  in  some  sense  superhuman. 

The  test  of  discipleship,  He  said,  was  “that  ye  love  one  another”  (Saint 
John  XIII,  34).  Not  that  ye  believe  in  My  miraculous  power  or  even  make 
intellectual  acknowledgment  of  My  Divinity — but  “by  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.” 

This  is  an  appropriate  introduction  to  a number  of  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions, which  is  largely  devoted  to  the  life  and  character  of  its  late  editor,  the 
Reverend  Charles  E.  Betticher.  He  was  a loving  and  lovable  man.  His 
heart  was  brimming  with  sympathy  and  understanding  of  his  fellow  man.  He 
was  a missionary  by  the  compelling  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  showed 
it  in  every  word  and  act.  He  radiated  that  hope  that  is  founded  in  love,  and 
his  life  was  a benediction  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Manifold  and  wonderful  are  the  manifestations  of  this  love  of  the  brethren, 
to  which  St.  Paul  sang  his  triumphal  hymn  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians — for  it  consists  not  in  mere  outward  acts  but  in  the  attitude  of 
mind  and  heart. 

Too  often  we  are  tempted  to  forget  that  a man  may  give  all  his  goods 
to  feed  the  poor  and  yet  be  without  love  in  his  heart : that  a man  may  set  out 
to  champion  some  good  cause  and  yet  be  puffed  up  with  confidence  in  his  own 
opinion  and  think  evil  of  his  neighbor,  who  differs  with  him  as  to  methods  of 
doing  good,  and  thus  violate  the  first  principle  of  the  religion  which  he 
professes. 

Surely  this  is  the  test  of  Christian  character : “Be  ye  kind  to  one  another, 
tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ’s  sake  hath  for- 
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given  you.”  (Ephesians  IV,  32.) . God  has  knit  the  whole  human  family  to- 
gether in  the  bond  of  His  love:  and  He  calls  upon  us  to  love  all  men.  And 
Jesus  has  said,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  Me.”  This  is  the  motive  of  our  practical  philanthropies.  This 
is  the  inescapable  obligation  of  the  missions  of  the  Church.  Wherever  man 
is — in  whatever  condition  of  ignorance  or  superstition — hungry  for  forgiveness, 
imprisoned  in  helplessness — there  Christ  is : and  we  must  go  to  rescue  him, 
to  give  him  love  and  sympathy  and  the  comfort  of  the  Gospel  of  God.  And 
this  is  our  Easter  message : “Thou  shalt  be  blessed : for  they  cannot  recompense 
thee:  for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  Resurrection  of  the  just”.  (Saint 
Cuke  XIV,  14.) 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


WITH  the  breaking  up  of  winter  in  the  mountain  villages  of  central  Ar- 
menia investigation  by  Near  East  Relief  representatives  has  revealed 
terrible  starvation  among  refugees  and  orphans.  Food  stuffs  are  exhausted. 

Bread  is  being  made  from  all  sorts  of  substitutes,  including  flax,  chaff 
A and  sawdust,  The  people  are  extracting  undigested  materials  from 

Bitter  old  refuse  and  giving  it  to  the  children.  Intestinal  and  skin  diseases 
Cry  due  to  malnutrition  are  general.  Only  one  in  fifty  of  the  population  is 
normal.  The  death  list  among  the  thousands  of  orphan  children  is 
appalling.  There  are  even  reports  of  cases  where  the  people  have  so  lost  their 
senses  from  hunger  that  they  have  lapsed  into  cannibalism. 

The  American  relief  administrators,  doctors  and  nurses  are  doing  their 
utmost,  but  their  supplies  and  resources  have  been  so  reduced  during  the  winter 
that  they  are  able  to  do  little  more  than  care  for  the  large  number  of  orphans 
already  accepted  in  institutions.  Relief  warehouses  are  so  depleted  that  there 
is  neither  flour  for  food  nor  grain  for  seed  available  for  extension  work  through 
the  mountain  villages,  which  can  now  be  reached  as  the  roads  become  passable. 
The  problem  involves  not  only  immediate  needs  but  preparation  for  next  fall 
and  winter  through  the  raising  of  crops. 

The  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  Church  and  the  Near  East  Relief 
which  was  announced  in  our  last  issue  is  being  carried  out  and  the  people  of 
the  Church  are  responding.  The  national  committee  which  Bishop  Gailor  asked 
to  serve  has  not  pledged  the  Church  to  any  definite  sum  but  has  confidently 
promised  a generous  response  in  this  emergency. 

IT  is  not  only  in  Armenia  that  children  are  starving.  It  is  not  only  in  Armenia 
that  human  beings  are  making  bread  out  of  leaves  and  bark  and  straw  and 
sawdust.  It  is  not  only  in  Armenia  that  we  hear  of  the  eating  of  human  flesh. 

Famine  and  disease  have  been  demanding  a heavy  toll  in  Russia  as 
Will  You  well.  Over  30,000,000  are  affected  by  famine.  America  has  given 
Not  generous  help  but  much  more  will  be  necessary  if  several  millions 

Listen?  of  peasants  and  children  are  not  to  perish  miserably.  There  are 

still  many  weeks  before  another  harvest.  The  thought  of  starving 
is  horrible  enough,  but  when  we  think  of  the  accompanying  disease  and  suf- 
fering without  anaesthetics  and  medicines  the  picture  is  harrowing. 
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What  does  it  mean  to  us?  A relief  worker  tells  of  a destitute  boy  who 
was  taunted  by  the  villagers  for  still  keeping  his  faith  in  God.  “What  do  you 
mean  by  saying  that  God  loves  you?’’  they  said  in  scorn.  “Would  a God  who 
cares  for  you  leave  you  unaided  and  friendless?”  “He  does  love  me  and  wants 
to  help  me,”  the  boy  still  insisted,  “but  the  man  whom  He  is  asking  to  help  me 
will  not  listen.”  We  are  very  sure  that  the  good  people  of  this  Church,  who 
have  so  often  demonstrated  their  sympathy  and  love,  will  not  fail  to  hear  these 
calls  for  help,  these  promptings  to  make  sacrifices  to  aid  our  brethren  who  are 
in  hunger  and  suffering,  even  though  they  be  thousands  of  miles  away.  Surely 
these  promptings  come  from  Him  Who  said  “Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  the  least 
of  these  My  brethren  ye  do  it  unto  Me.” 

THE  situation  at  the  State  University  of  Kansas,  described  by  Bishop  Wise, 
is  a striking  example  of  a class  of  needs  and  opportunities  to  which  the 
Church  is  not  yet  fully  alive.  The  Department  of  Religious  Education  has  been 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  center  the  attention  of  the  Church  on  the 
A Good  problem  presented  by  the  gathering  of  our  young  people  in  colleges 
Invest-  and  universities.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the 
ment  problem  and  in  a number  of  places  definite  efforts  are  being  made  to 

provide  necessary  material  equipment  and  pastoral  care.  Bishop  Wise 
very  convincingly  states  the  need  of  keeping  these  young  people  under  Christian 
influence.  It  is  appalling  to  think  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  who  enter 
college  with  religious  faith  lose  that  faith  before  they  leave  the  institution.  If 
this  leakage  can  be  stopped,  how  can  we  justify  ourselves  in  failing  to  take  the 
necessary  steps?  It  is  evident  that  the  local  parish  in  a university  town  can 
not  carry  the  burden.  It  is  a general,  not  a local,  responsibility.  These  local 
parishes  are  doubtless  doing  tbeir  utmost,  but  their  work  must  be  supplemented. 
Bishop  Wise  tells  us  that  other  religious  bodies  have  been  investing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  Lawrence  as  a strategic  center  and  that  we  have  been 
doing  practically  nothing.  It  would  seem  that  so  manifest  a need  and  so  fine 
an  opportunity  should  have  an  irresistible  appeal. 

IT  is  very  true,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Franklin,  the  Treasurer,  in  a statement 
made  on  a later  page  for  the  Department  of  Finance,  that  the  Nation-Wide 
Campaign  was  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  presenting  to  the  Church  a goal 
expressed  in  terms  of  money  and  not  in  terms  of  needs.  It  was 

Programme  not  possible,  for  lack  of  time,  to  analyze  and  revise  the  Survey 

for  Next  and  prepare  an  itemized  budget.  The  utmost  that  was  possible 

Triennium  under  the  circumstances  was  to  offer  the  Survey  as  a picture 

revealing  vast  needs  and  opportunities  and  to  fix  a definite  sum 
of  money  as  the  budget  for  the  triennium. 

The  Church  will  not  have  to  face  the  next  triennium  under  this  handicap. 
Starting  in  ample  time,  the  Council  adopted  plans  for  the  preparation  of  a 
programme  to  be  definitely  expressed  in  terms  of  needs.  It  was  wisely  decided 
to  take  the  old  Survey  as  a basis  and  to  have  it  thoroughly  investigated  and  re- 
vised in  consultation  with  the  authorities  in  the  field  everywhere  and  thus  be 
able  to  present  to  the  General  Convention  a programme  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  Church  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  approval  of  all  interested. 

There  will  be  general  commendation,  we  are  sure,  of  the  decision  to  pre- 
sent a programme  which  does  not  acknowledge  defeat  and  which  shows  no 
disposition  to  retreat.  Believing  that  what  some  dioceses  have  done  all  can  do, 
it  was  decided  that  the  goal  should  not  be  lowered.  It  would  be  destructive  of 
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the  morale  of  the  army  of  the  Church  to  call  back  from  the  advanced  line  the 
contingents  which  gained  all  the  ground  asked  of  them.  Because  an  effort,  in- 
volving a revolution  of  sentiment  in  the  Church,  did  not  achieve  complete  success 
everywhere  at  once,  is  no  reason  why  the  effort  should  not  be  persisted  in,  es- 
pecially as  there  has  been  ample  demonstration  that  the  call  of  the  Campaign 
is  not  an  unreasonable  one. 

Mr.  Franklin’s  statement  is  especially  interesting  in  its  explanation  of  how 
the  programme  is  to  be  so  framed  that  the  askings  of  the  dioceses  will  be  certain 
to  have  due  and  generous  attention.  Indeed,  every  field  or  class  of  work  will  be 
given  proper  consideration  and  will  have  its  proportionate  share  in  the  advance 
which  it  is  hoped  the  Church  will  make  during  the  coming  triennium. 

According  to  the  statement,  the  programme  will  have  all  the  advantage 
which  comes  from  being  approved,  definite  and  classified.  And  we  may  add  that 
it  will  have  the  great  additional  advantage  of  publicity.  For  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  give  the  Church  as  well  as  the  General  Convention  full  information 

of  what  is  proposed.  In  preparing  and  presenting  this  budget  and  programme 

the  Council  is  performing  one  of  the  most  useful  functions  contemplated  in  its 
creation. 

THE  description  of  the  neighborhood  work  at  Saint  Augustine’s  School  in 
Raleigh  reveals  a phase  of  work  of  which  we  hear  little.  This  school,  the 
oldest  of  our  Church  schools  for  Negroes,  has  for  a long  time  been  making  its 
influence  felt  in  the  homes  of  the  children.  Doubtless  other  schools 
“Like  are  similarly  active  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  how  many 
Unto  lives  have  been  touched  and  how  many  homes  brightened  and  up- 

Leaven”  lifted  through  this  form  of  school  extension.  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  effect  which  the  Negro  industrial  schools  have  had  upon  their 

neighborhoods  and  indeed  upon  whole  counties.  Within  the  area  of  the  in- 

fluence of  these  schools  there  is  less  disorder,  less  crime,  better  citizenship  and 
better  living.  The  graduates  of  the  schools  are  a leaven.  The  civil  authorities 
are  emphatic  in  their  commendation.  We,  perhaps,  have  not  realized  that  the 
same  beneficent  change  on  a smaller  scale  is  being  wrought  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Negro  schools  of  lower  grades.  It  is  a pleasure  to  read  of  the  way  in 
which  this  fine  work  has  been  done,  very  simply  but  very  efficiently,  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hunter  in  Raleigh  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  and  how  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Goold  are  now  following  in  the  same  path.  Example  and  precept  and 
sympathetic  interest  are  working  wonders. 

IN  the  death  of  George  Gordon  King  the  Church  loses  a leader  who  set  an 
example  which  will  long  be  a source  of  inspiration.  That  Mr.  King  served 
with  conspicuous  devotion  and  success  as  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
for  ten  years  would  alone  serve  to  keep  his  name  in  grateful  remem- 
George  brance.  But  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  as  an  exemplar  of 
Gordon  Christian  stewardship  that  this  servant  of  the  Church  will  be  most 
King  often  called  to  mind.  To  him  his  responsibility  to  God  for  his  time 
and  money  was  a reality  and  not  merely  a theory.  He  inherited 
large  wealth  and  this  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  very  great  happiness  of  generous 
giving.  Among  the  many  objects  which  he  helped  to  his  utmost  the  Church  and 
Her  Mission  had  the  foremost  place.  His  time,  like  his  money,  he  placed  without 
stint  at  the  service  of  the  Master.  “It  is  required  in  stewards  that  a man  be 
found  faithful.”  Another  is  added  to  a noble  line  of  faithful  stewards,  whose 
examples  are  part  of  the  spiritual  treasury  of  the  Church. 
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AS  I KNEW  HIM 

By  John  Wilson  Wood,  D.C.L. 

Executive  Secretary,  Department  of  Missions 

NEARLY  twenty  years  have  slipped  away  since  my  first  meeting  with 
Charles  Betticher.  The  eight  o’clock  express  from  New  York  put  me  in 
Philadelphia  two  hours  later  to  keep  an  appointment  to  speak  at  Gloria  Dei 
Church.  A vigorous  young  theological  student  met  me  at  Broad  Street  station, 
hustled  me  into  a four-wheeler  (it  was  before  the  days  of  taxis),  and  delivered 
me  to  the  venerable  and  venerated  rector,  Dr.  Sime.  Every  movement  was 
planned  and  executed  with  vigor  and  precision.  Our  talk  on  the  drive  to  the 
church  convinced  me  that  an  unusual  young  man  had  taken  charge  of  me. 
The  impression  of  that  first  meeting  has  deepened  with  the  passing  years. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Betticher  entered  upon  his  fruitful  ten  years  of  service 
in  Alaska.  It  is  not  fair  to  judge  any  man’s  work  in  Alaska  by  what  may  be 
seen  of  it  at  any  given  time,  for  Alaska  is  a land  of  change.  An  enterprise 
that  may  be  vitally  necessary  this  year  may  have  to  be  scrapped  two  years 
hence  because  of  changed  conditions  that  one  could  not  foresee.  Nevertheless, 
in  1917,  when  I visited  Alaska,  one  could  see  in  the  upper  Tanana  Valley 
enduring  evidences  of  Mr.  Betticher’s  wise  planning  and  vigorous  execution. 
Tortella  Hall  at  Nenana,  the  Indian  village  built  up  around  it,  Chena  mission, 
the  George  C.  Thomas  Library  at  Fairbanks,  and  the  isolated,  almost  inacces- 
sible, station  at  Tanana  Crossing — these  were  some  of  the  material  evidences 
that  the  energetic  theologue  had  developed  constructive  abilities  of  no  mean 
order. 

When  Mr.  Betticher  came  home  on  his  first  furlough  it  fell  to  me  to 
arrange  his  tours.  He  simply  reveled  in  appointments.  Every  engagement  was 
an  evangelistic  opportunity.  In  telling  the  story  of  Alaska  he  was  driving  home 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  Christian  discipleship.  He  gave  no  time  to 
argument  or  exhortation  about  missionary  work.  He  drew  a vivid  picture 
of  need,  of  remedy,  of  result — sometimes  success,  sometimes  failure.  He  spoke 
not  to  please  or  attract  people  merely,  but  to  make  them  uncomfortable,  to 
arouse  and  enlist  them  in  the  Church’s  Mission.  So  again,  after  his  long 
term  of  duty  “inside”  Mr.  Betticher  came  out  and  broadcasted  the  story  of  the 
Church  in  Alaska.  His  map  and  his  case  of  lantern  slides  were  th«  channels 
through  which  he  poured  the  rich  experience  he  had  gained  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  audiences.  No  intelligent  person  ever  left  his  meetings  with 
any  hazy  ideas  about  Alaska  or  why  the  Church  is  at  work  there. 

Then  came  the  years  at  the  Church  Missions  House  in  which  Mr.  Bet- 
ticher’s editorial  abilities,  developed  in  Alaska  as  founder  and  editor  of  The 
Alaskan  Churchman,  were  placed  at  the  service  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions. 
Of  his  success  in  this  connection  the  magazine  itself  is  the  best  witness.  Exact- 
ing editorial  duties  did  not  debar  Mr.  Betticher  from  pulpit  and  platform.  In- 
deed the  revelation  of  himself  through  the  pages  of  the  magazine  and  his  in- 
forming and  stimulating  addresses  increased  the  calls  upon  him.  No  other 
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member  of  the  staff  at  the  Church  Missions  House  prior  to  1920,  except 
Bishop  Lloyd,  was  in  such  demand.  Moreover,  he  could  always  be  counted 
upon  to  fill  a gap  in  an  emergency.  I wonder  whether  even  Bishop  Rowe 
himself  has  spoken  about  Alaska  as  many  times  and  in  as  many  different 
places. 

Under  the  present  departmental  organization  Mr.  Betticher  was  naturally 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Publicity.  But  publicity  to  him  was  not  an 
end,  it  was  a means  to  promote  the  cause  nearest  his  heart.  So  we  counted 
him  a welcome  associate  in  the  Department  of  Missions.  He  was  rarely  absent 
from  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  officers  of  the  Department  and  not  infre- 
quently helped  to  find  the  right  way  to  deal  with  some  puzzling  question.  His 
counsel  was  always  gladly  given  and  when  it  was  available  I always  secured 
it  before  reaching  a conclusion  on  any  important  matter  concerning  the  Alaska 
mission. 

Such  was  Charles  Betticher  as  I and  others  at  the  Church  Missions  House 
knew  him.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  ask  “Who  can  fill  his  place?” 


AS  A MISSIONARY 


By  Bishop  Ro<we 


I MET  the  Reverend  Charles  E.  Betticher  at  Juneau  in  the  summer  of  1905, 
when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  This  ruddy-cheeked,  fair- 
haired young  priest,  radiating  geniality  and  energy,  attracted  me  at  once.  Later 
on,  as  I saw  him  at  his  work,  tramped  with  him  to  the  creeks  and  Indian  set- 
tlements, the  attraction  deepened  into  love  and  admiration.  He  won  the  love 
and  respect  of  all,  young  and  old,  whom  he  met.  And  the  secret  was  his  simple 
love  for  the  souls  of  men. 

Fairbanks  was  a new  mining  camp  when  he  took  charge.  There  were 
many  difficulties  ar.d  problems  to  be  met,  but  with  unconquerable  zeal  he  pre- 
vailed. He  aided  Deaconess  Carter  in  making  Saint  Matthew’s  Hospital, 
which  had  just  been  established,  an  institution  of  such  good  work  that  it  is 
still  spoken  of  with  gratitude. 

As  he  loved  children,  and  was  as  a child  among  them,  he  had  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Fairbanks  in  his  Sunday  school  and  for  his  friends.  On  the  street 
he  would  be  hailed  by  them.  Their  Lenten  offerings,  by  his  suggestion,  were 
deposited  in  the  empty  tin  cans — so  numerous  in  the  camp. 

Mr.  Betticher  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the  mission  the  distributing 
center  for  magazines,  through  which  the  prospector  in  his  lonely  cabin,  far 
and  near,  could  have  reading  matter.  This  goes  on  still.  The  beautiful  George 
C.  Thomas  Memorial  Library  is  a result  of  this  work.  The  Church  Periodical 
Club — and  friends — supplied,  with  zeal  that  never  waned,  the  literature.  They 
do  so  still. 

The  Alaskan  Churchman  was  started  by  Mr.  Betticher  and  edited  by  him. 
What  this  paper  is,  and  the  beautiful  Alaskan  Churchman  Calendar,  many 
know. 

This  tireless  young  missionary,  knight  errant  of  the  Cross,  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Church  possessing  the  whole  of  the  Tanana  River.  This  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a string  of  missions,  miles  and  miles  apart,  which  are 
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now  in  full  and  active  force,  at  Nenana,  Chena,  Salchaket  and  Tanana  Crossing 
These  were  on  behalf  of  the  Indians.  Through  Mr.  Betticher  that  gentle  hand- 
maiden of  the  Lord,  Anne  Craig  Farthing,  possessing  the  missionary  spirit  and 
heroism  of  the  early  Christians,  began  the  school  at  Nenana,  which  is  today 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  efficient  institutions  in  Alaska.  And  here  alas ! 
she  died  at  her  post,  in  a sense  a martyr. 

The  above  gives  but  a brief  survey  of  Mr.  Betticher’s  splendid  work  in 
Alaska.  He  was  as  fruitful  in  ideas  as  he  was  energetic  in  action.  The  mis- 
sions and  institutions  in  Alaska  created  by  him  are  living  monuments  of  his 
missionary  vision  and  force.  But  his  greatest  monument  is  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Alaska.  Though  seven  years  have  passed  since  he  left  the  terri- 
tory, he  is  inquired  of  affectionately  by  those  who  knew  him,  while  Indian 
friends  wrote  to  him  frequently.  In  Indian  camps,  in  cabins  of  white  men  on 
the  creeks,  his  passing  on  to  the  life  beyond  will  be  heard  with  a grief  that 
comes  of  love.  Knowing  him  so  well,  I cannot  but  feel  that  we  have  lost  a 
brother  beloved,  whose  loyalty  and  friendship  were  in  keeping  with  the  love 
and  service  he  so  eminently  gave  to  humanity  and  to  his  Church,  for  the  love 
and  sake  of  his  blessed  Lord,  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 


AMONG  CHILDREN 


By  the  Reverend  Robert  P.  Kreitler 


I ASKED  a laddie  of  twelve  about  two  weeks  after  he  had  heard  Mr.  Bet- 
ticher talk  to  the  children  of  Saint  Luke’s  Church  School  in  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  what  he  remembered  most  of  the  things  that  had  been  said  and 
done  that  morning,  and  the  dear  boy  replied,  “Oh,  when  he  acted  out  with 
the  can,  the  can  used  for  a mite  box,  and  also  the  little  girl  who  shook  the  bot- 
tom out  of  it  because  she  was  so  filled  with  joy.”  He  was  right;  “acted  out” 
was  the  proper  phrase,  I feel  quite  sure.  It  will  be  a picture  not  easy  to  efface 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  was  probably  the  last  time  that  Mr.  Betticher 
addressed  any  considerable  group  of  children  for  it  was  just  ten  days  after- 
ward that  he  was  called  to  his  great  reward. 

It  happened  that  after  an  early  service  and  breakfast  he  came  in  too  late 
for  the  processional  and  thus  was  prevented  from  entering  with  the  choir,  so 
he  took  his  place  with  the  children  in  the  pews,  it  being  a Church  School 
service.  After  the  prayers  he  went  quickly  to  the  chancel  steps  with  such  a 
decisive  step  that  one  felt  quite  sure  he  knew  exactly  what  he  was  going  to 
say  and  do.  He  gave  the  school  that  morning  a rapid  word  picture  of  the 
gathering  of  the  Lenten  offerings  by  those  beloved  children  of  his  back  in  the 
Alaskan  days.  It  was  real ; it  was  vivid  with  all  the  true  marks  of  one  who 
knows  how  to  appeal  to  children.  His  auditors  saw  just  what  he  saw,  and 
when  he  repeated  that  often-told  story  of  the  excited  native  child  who  shook 
her  tin  box  so  hard  that  the  bottom  dropped  out,  I am  certain  the  pennies  were 
heard  as  they  rolled  around  on  the  imaginary  floor  he  had  created  for  his  hearers 
to  see. 

For  years  others  than  the  laddie  questioned  will  see  Charlie  Betticher  im- 
personating that  little  girl,  shaking  her  tin  box  from  sheer  joy  and  enthusiasm — 
joy  and  enthusiasm  planted  and  guided  to  that  moment  bv  a young,  devoted, 
purposeful  minister  of  Christ. 
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Many  such  incidents  could  be  repeated  by  those  who  knew  him.  The 
intimate  and  personal  stories  of  his  experiences  with  children  always  revealed 
how  he  knew  his  way  so  easily  to  their  hearts  and  how  he  won  their  loyalty. 
Those  blessed  years  in  Alaska  were  full  of  the  treasure  he  stored  in  the  hearts 
of  children  there  as  also  among  those  in  whom  he  was  interested  outside.  Back 
in  those  days  he  was  the  “missionary  curate”  of  a suburban  parish  in  which  I 
was  then  serving  as  rector.  Of  course  there  was  a regular  exchange  of 
correspondence.  Among  the  best  were  the  letters  to  the  children,  the 
Juniors  and  the  young  folk  in  whom  he  created  a living  interest  in  his  field. 
His  descriptions  of  what  he  was  doing  always  made  the  children  outside  feel 
that  the  Alaskan  boys  and  girls  were  their  brothers  and  sisters.  Repeatedly 
he  showed  his  absolute  understanding  of  the  heart  and  mind  both  of  the  little 
ones  of  his  flock  in  the  North  and  the  youth  who  were  living  in  quite  a different 
environment  in  the  States. 

I cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  his  visit  to  the  parish  in  which  he  was 
born,  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  March  this  year.  It  was 
with  some  trepidation  that  he  went,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  the  interest  of  the 
people  there  was  but  superficial,  but  afterwards  in  one  of  the  very  last  letters  he 
wrote,  he  confessed  that  he  himself  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  those  who  had 
known  him  and  carried  him  about  when  he  was,  as  he  said,  “only  a few  inches 
long.” 

There  is  no  question  but  that  his  influence  among  children  was  very  great. 
It  stimulated  to  active  missionary  service;  it  increased  in  some  places  the 
Lenten  offering,  in  others  it  has  stirred  boys  and  girls  to  offer  themselves  to 
the  Church. 

Beyond  all  this,  however,  bulks  large  an  influence  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  mathematical  standards.  Many  a boy  and  girl  will  be  moved  to  sacri- 
fice and  service  by  what  he  was,  in  the  Alaskan  field  and  as  their  exponent 
in  The  Spirit  of  Missions. 

AS  OUR  FRIEND 

By  One  of  His  Staff 

WE  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  above  appreciations 
of  Mr.  Betticher’s  life  and  work  a few  words  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  worked  immediately  under  his  direction  in  the  editorial  and  busi- 
ness offices  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions.  The  world  fortunately  has  many  who 
love  their  fellow  beings  collectively ; it  is  rarer  to  find  one  who  unites  with  this 
general  benevolence  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  sympathy  for  those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  daily  contact.  Mr.  Betticher  was  the  personal  friend  of  each  one 
of  us,  showing  us  unfailing  courtesy  and  consideration.  He  entered  into  all 
our  joys  and  sorrows  and  was  never  too  busy  or  too  tired  to  listen  to  our  prob- 
lems. We  shall  cherish  his  memory ; we  feel  that  we  can  best  honor  it  by 
loyally  working  under  new  leadership  for  the  cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 


NUMEROUS  suggestions  have  been  received  at  the  Church  Missions  House 
concerning  a memorial  to  Mr.  Betticher,  and  several  generous  gifts  for 
that  purpose  have  already  been  received  or  assured.  The  question  as  to  what 
shape  this  memorial  will  take  will  be  considered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
on  May  tenth,  and  the  decision  arrived  at  will  be  given  in  the  June  issue  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions. 
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SANCTUARY  OF  MISSIONS 

p ROWN  Him  with  many  INTERCESSIONS 

\J  crowns, 

The  Lamb  upon  His  throne;  \T7E  pray  Thee— 

Hark!  how  the  heavenly  anthem  VV  That  Thou  wilt  heal 

drowns  those  that  are  broken  in  heart, 

All  music  but  its  own;  and  turn  the  sadness  of  the  sor- 

Awake,  my  soul,  and  sing  rowful  to  joy.  (Pages  279,  312, 

Of  Him  who  died  for  thee,  331  and  332.) 

And  hail  Him  as  thy  matchless  That  all  who  journey  to  the 

King  coming  General  Convention  may 

Thro’  all  eternity.  do  so  with  the  desire  to  better 

know  and  serve  Thy  Church. 
Crown  Him  the  Son  of  God  (Page  291  ) 

Before  the  worlds  began,  To  be  with  those  who  for  ]ove 

And  ye  who  tread  where  He  hath  of  Thee  spend  their  lives  in  the 

trod,  lonely  places  of  the  earth.  (Pages 

Crown  Him  the  Son  of  Man;  293  and  297.) 

Who  every  grief  hath  known  7 

That  wrings  the  human  breast,  prosper  the  work  of  the 

And  takes  and  bears  them  for  His  student  pastor  and  his  associate 
own  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 

That  all  in  Him  may  rest.  (Page  305.) 

A/T  * DninArA  To  be  with  the  boys  who  will 

-Matthew  Bridges.  gather  in  Saint  pa^-s  School> 

Concord,  to  consider  the  solemn 
A question  of  their  vocation  in  life. 

* (Page  317.) 

To  raise  up  leaders  who  shall 
THANKSGIVINGS  teach  others  how  they  may  best 

serve  their  fellow-men.  (Page 
E thank  Thee—  321.) 

VV  For  those  who  through  the  To  deepen  in  Thy  people  their 

compelling  power  of  Thy  Gospel  sense  0f  Christian  stewardship, 

have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  (Page  325.) 
establishment  of  Christ’s  King- 
dom upon  earth.  (Pages  279  and 
332.)  * 

For  all  that  the  fifty  years  of 
Boone  University  has  meant  to  the 

Chinese  nation.  (Page  285.)  PRAYER 

For  the  good  work  done  in  our  r~v  ETERNAL  God,  with  Whom 

tain’toos  rpSe  293  > day  is  as  a tl,ousand  years’ 

tain  tops.  ( nage  M.)  and  a thousand  years  as  one  day; 

. Tor  transformation  wrought  Temper  our  human  impatience,  we 

in  their  surrounding  communities  beseech  Thee  with  Thv  divine 

by  our  industrial  schools  for  the  compassion  for  the  sons  of  men; 

young  in  the  mountains  and  low-  and  while  we  await  the  fulfilment 

lands  of  the  South.  (Pages  301  0f  Thine  ancient  promises,  arouse 

and  303.)  our  pity  for  a world  unconscious 

That  Thou  hast  put  it  into  the  of  redemption,  and  send  us  forth 

hearts  of  many  to  offer  themselves  as  eager  messengers  of  Thy  love; 

as  the  messengers  of  Thy  Gospel,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

(Page  311.)  Amen. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  BOONE  UNIVERSITY,  1921 
The  President,  the  Reverend  Alfred  A.  Gilman,  S.  T.  D.,  is  in  the  center 


BOONE  UNIVERSITY  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE 


THE  RECORD  OF  FIFTY  YEARS 


By  the  Reverend  Alfred  A.  Gilman , S.T.D. 


OONE  UNIVERSITY  in  Wu- 
chang is  a living  center  of  vital 
Christianity  set  in  the  heart  of  the 
populous  Chinese  Republic.  It  ranks 
in  Central  China  as  Saint  John’s  in 
Shanghai  does  on  the  eastern  coast, 
and,  like  Saint  John’s,  it  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  day  of  small  things  in 
the  China  Mission.  On  October  2, 
1871,  two  newly-ordained  clergymen, 
the  Reverend  W.  J.  Boone  and  the 
Reverend  Y.  K.  Yen,  opened  a board- 
ing school  for  boys  in  Wuchang,  nam- 
ing it  the  Bishop  Boone  Memorial 
School  after  Mr.  Boone’s  father,  the 
first  bishop  of  China.  There  were 
three  boarders  and  two  day  pupils, 
one  the  son  of  the  native  teacher  and 
the  other  the  son  of  the  cook.  In 
one  month  the  number  of  pupils  had 
grown  to  sixteen,  and  Mr.  Boone,  in 
writing  to  The  Spirit  of  Missions  to 
appeal  for  help,  said,  “No  number  of 
scholarships  will  be  too  many  because 
we  have  the  ground  and  can  enlarge 
if  pushed  to  do  so.”  (The  italics  are 
Mr.  Boone’s.) 

The  “pushing”  came  apace  and 
Boone  as  fast  as  possible  enlarged  its 
borders  and  its  curriculum.  Before 
1912  ten  memorial  buildings  had  been 
erected  on  Boone  Compound,  com- 
memorating the  lives  of  three  bishops, 
five  women,  two  laymen  and  one  child. 
In  1903  the  college  department  was 
opened  and  in  quick  succession 
Schools  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Theol- 
ogy and  Chinese  Language  and  Litera- 
ture were  founded.  In  1909  Boone 
College  became  Boone  University. 

When  we  speak  of  the  influence  of 
Boone  we  must  not  think  only  of  the 


hundred  boys  in  the  college.  What 
Boone  thinks,  that  is  thought  by  the 
eighteen  preparatory  schools  of  Boone, 
and  begins  to  affect  the  one  hundred 
primary  schools.  Not  only  so,  but 
Boone  is  in  the  capital  city  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Hupeh.  The  dean  of  the  Na- 
tional Normal  College  is  a Christian 
who  was  recommended  for  his  pres- 
ent position  by  Boone.  The  next  larg- 
est government  school  has  depended 
largely  upon  one  of  our  teachers  for 
the  training  of  its  higher  classes. 
Other  government  schools  of  various 
grades  watch  Boone  like  so  many 
hawks  and  try  to  follow  as  they  may 
in  all  ways  in  which  we  lead.  It  is  a 
perilous  work  which  we  have  under- 
taken and  all  human  wisdom  needs  to 
be  supplemented  by  Divine  guidance 
sought  through  meditation  and  prayer 
before  one  dares  to  move,  and  yet  one 
must  move  with  a quick  and  sure  step 
or  leadership  will  be  lost. 

The  agency  through  which  the  stu- 
dents express  their  religious  life  is 
known  as  the  Boone  Students  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Those  chosen  to  be  leaders 
in  the  various  branches  of  this  work 
are  men  of  ability,  and  the  call  to 
leadership  develops  in  them  talents 
which  they  carry  with  them  out  into 
the  life  of  the  world.  During  the  first 
week  of  a term  a meeting  for  new  stu- 
dents is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  able  speakers  explain 
to  the  newcomers  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  the  rules  and  customs  of  their 
new  environment.  A little  later  as 
many  students  as  possible  are  enrolled 
in  voluntary  Bible  classes.  When 
work  within  the  institution  is  in  run- 
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A VIEW  IN  BOONE  COMPOUND 


ning  order  work  is  taken  up  by  preach- 
ing bands,  formed  largely  of  students 
expecting  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
teaching  bands,  which  go  out  to  teach 
the  poor  boys  and  girls  of  the  district 
within  a mile  of  the  college. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  also  helped 
the  students  in  a very  practical  way. 
Boone  is  a very  difficult  place  to  reach, 
especially  in  these  years  of  constant 
martial  law.  When  one  leaves  the 
large  river  steamer  at  Hankow  one’s 
baggage  must  be  carried  to  the  ferry 
and  upon  arrival  in  Wuchang,  just 
across  the  river,  it  is  searched  by  the 
soldiers  and  again  at  the  city  gate,  and 
new  students  were  compelled  by  the 
baggage  carriers  to  pay  excessive  rates. 
But  now  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  arranges 
with  the  police  that  Boone  students  will 


meet  newcomers  and  guarantee  their 
baggage,  and  the  carriers  are  compelled 
to  agree  to  a standard  rate. 

What  the  Chinese  think  about  them- 
selves, the  Church,  America,  and  about 
the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
toward  China,  is  readily  learned  by  at- 
tendance at  the  Debating  Society  of 
Boone  University.  Here  the  young 
men  in  speeches  carefully  prepared 
through  many  days,  and  in  impromptu 
utterances,  express  the  deep  feeling  of 
their  hearts  and  the  reaction  of  their 
minds  to  the  various  currents  of 
thought  both  within  and  without  the 
institution. 

Here  one  learns  what  the  final  re- 
actions of  deep-thinking  students  are 
to  the  political  problems  of  China,  and 
one  is  pleased  to  find  that  both  sides 
of  these  problems  have  been  consid- 
ered. In  reference  to  both  political 
and  social  problems  the  thought  is  con- 
stantly expressed  that  immediate  or 
showy  results  are  not  desired,  but 
rather  what  is  sought  is  the  lasting 
good  of  the  whole  people. 

In  these  meetings  one  is  able  to 
check  up  the  total  result  of  the  preach- 
ing and  teaching  in  the  midst  of  the 
student’s  environment,  and  one  is 
gratified  to  see  how  the  students  have 
taken  into  their  minds’  content  the 
deep  things  of  religion  and  the  world’s 
life.  Sometimes  one  finds  a current 
running  which  is  a warning  that  mis- 
interpretation has  been  made  and  one 
is  led  to  a study  as  to  the  methods  of 
bringing  the  interpretation  to  square 
with  the  truth. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  in- 
ternational and  internal  political  prob- 
lems of  China  have  been  a source  of 
great  trouble  to  those  in  charge  of  edu- 
cational institutions.  No  Chinese  are 
better  informed  concerning  the  facts 
and  the  opinions  of  leading  foreigners 
and  Chinese  than  the  students  of 
Boone  and  similar  institutions.  They 
have  heard  their  teachers  and  the  daily 
newspapers  say  that  the  outstanding 
failings  of  the  Chinese  are  cowardice 


BOONE  BATTALION 

Boone  takes  pride  in  its  excellent  drill  and  its  band 


and  callousness.  When,  then,  these 
men  try  to  be  brave  and  outspoken 
and  to  feel  for  their  country  and  their 
oppressed  fellows,  there  is  developed 
an  explosive  force  which  may  well 
mean  trouble  for  a missionary  insti- 
tution carried  on  under  a foreign  flag 
in  the  city  of  an  oppressive,  ignorant, 
military  dictator.  Practically  all  are 
agreed  that  the  first  student  strike  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  demonstra- 
tions of  unified  national  feeling  that 
have  ever  been  exhibited.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  the  second  strike  was  a 
mistake,  being  engineered  for  private 
political  purposes.  This  second  strike 
almost  resulted  in  a tragedy  at  Boone 
through  a misunderstanding  between 
the  faculty  and  the  students,  but  it 
finally  became  an  exhibition  of  the 
ability  of  our  students  to  judge  wisely 
of  a whole  situation.  For  the  past 
two  years  the  judicial  reaction  of  the 
Boone  men  to  our  various  crises  has 
shown  the  very  great  value  of  the 


training  which  they  have  been  receiv- 
ing. 

The  one  outstanding  success  in 
China  in  the  midst  of  the  present  po- 
litical chaos  is  the  government  postal 
system.  The  service  is  constantly  ex- 
panding and  there  is  always  a place 
open  for  a graduate  of  the  Boone  High 
School  at  a beginning  salary  of  sixty 
dollars  a month,  with  a possibility  of 
advancing  to  five  hundred  dollars  a 
month.  In  the  face  of  this  offer  there 
are  actually  students  who  stay  in  col- 
lege five  years  longer  and  then  enter 
the  Christian  ministry  at  a beginning 
salary  of  fifty  dollars  a month,  and 
several  of  these  clergy  are  the  clever- 
est English  and  Chinese  scholars  which 
Boone  has  produced.  One  of  the  men 
who  is  preparing  for  the  ministry  in 
Boone  today  is  the  son  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  West  China  Christian 
University,  who  in  turn  is  the  son  of 
one  of  the  boys  who  entered  Boone 
on  the  opening  day  fifty  years  ago — a 
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OUTDOOR  SERVICE  ON  BOONE’S  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


SOME  OF  BOONE’S  BOY  SCOUTS 
Boone  University  organised  the  first  Boy  Scout  Troop  in  China 


fair  example  of  Christian  influence  ex- 
tending through  a Chinese  family  for 
several  generations. 

At  present  Boone  is  seriously  crip- 
pled as  an  all-around  modern  univer- 
sity because  she  is  without  a properly- 
equipped  science  building.  The  anti- 
Christians  seek  to  disparage  Boone  by 
saying  that  it  is  plain  the  Christians 
are  afraid  of  science  by  the  way  in 
which  it  is  neglected  in  the  Boone 
equipment,  a thrust  which  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  main  purpose.  China 
needs  religious  leaders,  social  leaders, 
political  leaders,  but  she  also  needs 
medical  leaders.  Four  Boone  grad- 
uates are  on  the  staff  of  the  Peking 
Medical  School,  the  Health  Center  es-. 
tablished  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
but  the  entrance  requirements  have 
been  made  such  that  no  Boone  stu- 
dent can  at  present  enter  that  school. 
If  we  could  keep  prospective  medical 
students  in  the  living  Christian  atmos- 
phere of  Boone  until  they  were  ready 
to  enter  either  the  Peking  or  some  other 
medical  school,  it  would  mean  that  they 
would  be  active  Christians  all  their 


lives  and  would  add  their  influence  to 
the  force  of  Christianity  which  is  vi- 
talizing the  spiritual  and  moral  life  of 
this  ancient  people. 

Within  the  past  few  years  several 
young  men  from  non-Christian  Chi- 
nese families  have  entered  the  Church 
through  Boone.  All  are  stalwart 
Christians,  strong  patriots  and  stu- 
dents of  the  first  class. 

Boone  has  led  the  way  these  fifty 
years.  The  Church  at  home  has  given 
us  capable  teachers.  The  workers  on 
the  field,  not  least  among  whom  must 
be  mentioned  the  Reverend  James 
Jackson,  D.  D.,  who  gave  sixteen  years 
of  devoted  service  as  head  of  the 
school,  have  stored  up  a fountain  of 
living  Christian  energy.  Just  now 
Boone  needs  material  equipment.  This 
urgency  of  need  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Presiding  Bishop  and  Council 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Church’s 
work  are  asked  to  do  all-  in  their  power 
to  make  it  possible  for  a better-equip- 
ped Boone  to  do  a better  work  in  the 
new  era  of  greater  demands  and  larger 
opportunities. 
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CLIMBING  MOUNT  HOOD 


GOING  WEST  TO  GENERAL  CONVENTION 


By  the  Reverend  Thomas  Jenkins 

Rector  of  Saint  David’s  Parish,  Portland. 


GENERAL  Convention  is  or  ought 
to  be  a great  religious  revival  to 
the  city  and  section  in  which  it  is  held. 
There  is  nothing  else  quite  like  it  in 
American  ecclesiastical  life.  It  in- 
volves no  inconsiderable  outlay  of 
money  to  the  diocese  which  is  privi- 
leged to  be  its  host;  and  the  task  of 
preparing  for  its  coming  requires  the 
thought  and  labor  of  many  people  for 
a long  period. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that  none 
but  one  of  the  largest  dioceses  or  cities 
could  entertain  the  Convention — or 
perhaps  had  any  just  reason  for  want- 
ing to.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  Con- 
vention has  not  met  heretofore  except 
in  the  largest  cities  of  the  country. 
Only  once  has  it  come  West,  unless  our 
Eastern  friends  consider  Chicago 
West. 

Before  leaving  for  Alaska  twenty 
years  ago  I attended  a farewell  recep- 
tion in  New  York  with  about  twenty 
other  young  missionary  workers.  I re- 
member being  asked,  among  other 
things,  where  we  came  from.  Hearing 
that  I was  from  Ohio  someone  ex- 
claimed, “Ohio,  away  out  West !”  But 
I replied  that  Ohio  was  not  as  far  out 
as  Chicago.  “Yes,”  said  the  speaker, 
“but  you  know  Chicago  is  the  West 
to  us.”  Perhaps  it  was  this  thought 
of  Portland  being  so  dreadfully  far 
beyond  Chicago  that  made  some  of 
our  good  friends  question  the  wisdom 
of  letting  us  have  the  Convention  this 
year.  I am  sure  Philadelphia  has  for- 
given us  and  has  forgotten  the  disap- 
pointment of  her  defeat. 

We  are  hearing  daily  of  Church  peo- 
ple who  are  arranging  to  come  out  to 
see  how  far  west  of  Chicago  Portland 


is.  The  adventure,  I am  sure,  will  not 
disappoint  them.  If  there  should  be 
any  who  think  the  journey  too  forbid- 
ding we  appeal  to  their  fortitude.  And 
we  would  remind  them  that  the  West 
has  been  going  East  for  the  past 
twenty-one  years — has  gotten  used  to 
it  and  really  doesn’t  mind  it.  Indeed, 
I surmise  the  West  will  vote  to  hold 
the  next  Convention  in  the  East,  at 
least  east  of  the  Rockies. 

A priest  then,  a well-known  bishop 
now,  who  came  to  the  San  Francisco 
Convention  in  1901  confessed  on  his 
return  that  he  had  seen  the  Church’s 
task  in  a light  he  had  never  dreamed 
of,  and  had  become  wholly  converted 
to  her  missionary  programme.  May 
this  be  the  experience  of  many  who 
come  to  the  Portland  Convention! 

Church  people  who  come  to  Port- 
land in  September,  if  they  have  never 
been  in  the  real  West  before,  will  dis- 
cover a new  America,  no  less  wonder- 
ful and  full  of  surprises  than  eastern 
America  is  to  the  European  on  his 
first  visit.  Those  of  us  who  have  come 
from  East  to  West  and  chosen  this  for 
our  home  may  be  pardoned  for  holding 
maximum  notions  of  Western  ability 
and  hospitality — even  to  the  extent  of 
entertaining  a General  Convention. 

Portland  is  peculiarly  equipped  for 
conventions.  Supplied  with  good  ho- 
tels and  an  unusual  convention  hall ; 
blessed  with  the  spirit  of  abounding 
hospitality,  and  being  easy  of  access ; 
having  an  equable  climate  and  an  un- 
surpassed out-of-doors,  there  is  every 
reason  for  expecting  this  General  Con- 
vention to  be  happy  and  memorable. 

Something  has  already  been  written 
and  more  will  be  said  in  the  coming 
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weeks  of  the  physical  arrangements 
for  holding  the  Convention.  I want 
to  reassure  our  friends  everywhere  on 
this  point.  I have  attended  every  Gen- 
eral Convention  since  1907  in  Rich- 
mond, and,  unless  my  memory  fails 
me,  Portland  offers  by  far  the  best 
facilities  of  any  city  that  has  had  the 
Convention  in  these  years.  Living  on 
the  ground  and  knowing  what  is  being 
done  I am  sure  no  known  need  will 
be  neglected  or  overlooked. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this 
great  Church  event  which  it  may  be 
easy  to  forget  among  the  clatter  of  our 
arrangements,  both  for  us  here  and 
those  who  will  come.  I mean  the  spir- 
itual power  with  which  the  whole  thing 
is  potential.  To  those  who  for  the 
first  time  travel  across  the  continent, 
by  train  or  auto,  will  come  a greatly 
enlarged  vision  of  what  our  country 
means.  The  vast  stretches  will  people 
themselves  as  the  traveler  thinks  of 
coming  years.  The  villages  will  grow 
into  towns,  and  the  towns  into  cities. 
If  he  come,  as  we  are  praying  he  will, 
with  the  desire  to  learn  and  serve  the 
Church’s  needs,  he  will  readily  sense 
the  strategy  of  occupying  this  great 
virgin  field  while  the  day  of  small 
things  exists.  He  will  rearrange  his 
ideas  of  doing  missionary  work  in  the 
sparsely-peopled  West.  He  will  thank 
God  the  people  are  yet  to  come  and 
that  the  opportunity  still  remains  in 
many  parts  for  the  Church  to  be  there 
to  receive  them  upon  their  arrival. 
If  our  Convention  visitors  from  the 
East  and  South  come  open-minded  I 
am  sure  they  will  carry  much  away  to 
enrich  the  life  of  the  Church  else- 
where. 

But  my  thought  about  ourselves  re- 
curs. The  Convention  ought  to  sig- 
nify much  to  the  Northwest,  and  to 
Oregon  in  particular.  We  are  pre- 
paring as  for  a great  revival,  except 
that  we  are  not  enough  on  our  knees. 
We  expect  too  much  from  the  Con- 
vention. We  believe  the  Church  at 
large  is  coming  to  a realization  that 


this  gathering  in  the  West  offers  great 
opportunities  to  make  a contribution 
of  spiritual  power  and  to  reappraise 
Her  own  task. 

The  West,  with  its  freedom,  may 
seem,  perhaps,  to  lack  seriousness,  but  I 
assure  all  comers  that  it  doesn’t.  It  is 
mightily  in  earnest.  It  has  a mind  of 
its  own,  and  it  is  not  closed.  It  does 
not  have  many  prejudices  to  rearrange, 
but  it  does  possess  a life  that  needs 
fellowship  and  sympathetic  guidance. 
Nowhere  else  is  individualism  so  ac- 
tive, and  nowhere  else  does  the  corpo- 
rate life  need  tenderer  or  more  urgent 
cultivation. 

I have  no  doubt  of  the  spirit  the 
Convention  will  engender  and  of  the 
interest  it  will  awaken,  but  up  till  now 
nothing  has  been  said  as  to  how  we 
shall  conserve  that  spirit  and  interest 
for  the  permanent  service  of  the 
Church  when  the  Convention  is  gone. 
The  Church  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
creeping  now ; through  the  coming  of 
the  Convention  She  should  learn  to 
walk.  It  would  be  prudent  to  set  up 
a strong  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  how  to  enhance  the  Conven- 
tion’s service  to  the  Church  on  this 
coast.  On  that  committee  might  be 
asked  to  serve  one  Churchman  from 
each  of  the  dioceses  where  the  Con- 
vention has  met  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  If  the  thought  of  such  a need 
is  no  more  than  a fancy  of  mine,  such 
men  would  know  it  and  say  so,  and  if 
there  is  such  a need  they  could  best 
serve. 

Meanwhile  we  invite  all  Church 
people  who  can  to  make  their  plans 
to  see  the  West  and  attend  the  Gen- 
eral Convention,  which  opens  in  Port- 
land on  the  sixth  of  September. 

To  the  readers  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions  we  would  say  that  our  mind 
just  now  runs  largely  to  halls,  hotels 
and  hospitality,  to  meetings,  music  and 
meals ; and  not  to  prayer  and  praise 
as  much  as  we  desire  it  should.  You 
can  help  us  much  if  you  will  pray  for 
11s  often. 
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SAINT  JAMES’S  SCHOOL,  BESAO 

The  altar  for  the  outdoor  service  during  the  bishop’s  visitation  was  placed  in  the 

central  porch 


THE  MISSION  ON  THE  HILLTOP 


By  Bishop  Mosher 


ONE  hundred  and  forty-nine  con- 
firmations in  the  open  air  on  the 
crest  of  a little  hill  from  which  one 
could  look  for  miles  to  the  jagged 
range  of  mountains  in  front,  or  could 
look  a few  thousands  of  feet  of?  the 
sides  down  into  the  deep  valleys  and 
up  the  sides  of  the  hills  beyond,  was 
a sight  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  E. 
Walpole  Warren  Memorial  Mission 
House,  at  Besao,  in  the  mountains  of 
northern  Luzon,  in  the  Philippines, 
stands  in  such  a location,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  there  in  Decem- 
ber, 1921,  a great  majority  of  our 
eight  hundred  church  members  came 


from  the  thousand  and  one  little  bar- 
rios, or  villages,  that  one  can  see  in 
the  distance,  to  form  the  long  proces- 
sion to  go  out  on  the  trail  and,  with 
flags  flying,  lead  the  Reverend  F.  Rol- 
land  Severance  and  myself  in. 

The  little  wooden  church  that  for 
several  years  did  service  a little  way 
down  the  side  of  the  hill  had  to  be 
taken  down  a year  ago.  The  ravages 
of  time  (perhaps  ten  years)  had  made 
it  unsafe  for  further  use.  There  is  no 
money  as  yet  to  build  another  and  so 
the  services  had  to  be  held  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  house.  The  little  room 
that  serves  as  chapel  on  ordinary  occa- 
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THE  BRIDE  AND  GROOM 


sions  would  not  have  held  one-tenth  of 
those  who  were  present  that  day. 

It  was  a beautiful  day.  The  air  is 
cool  up  there,  over  four  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  the  bright  sun 
not  too  hot.  All  the  Igorots  who  had 
blankets  were  glad  to  use  them  to  help 
in  keeping  warm.  Some  didn’t  have 
blankets,  but  they  had  shirts  and  trou- 
sers. Some  did  not  have  trousers,  and 
some  did  not  have  a shirt  either,  so 
that  they  came  with  nothing  on  but 
their  gee-strings.  The  bridegroom  of 
the  morning  seemed  rather  more  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  clothes  than  the 
others.  He  had  a khaki  shirt,  trousers, 
and  above  all  a nice  new  pair  of 
white  suspenders.  True,  he  did  not 
need  the  suspenders,  because  he  wore 
a belt,  but  undoubtedly  the  suspenders 
were  an  asset  from  a decorative  point 
of  view. 

I wonder  very  often  if  people  real- 
ize at  all  what  it  means  for  a white 


woman  to  go  and  live  alone  for  years 
in  a place  like  Besao.  It  is  an  hour’s 
horseback  ride  over  the  trail  from 
Sagada,  and  Sagada  is  three  days  by 
the  quickest  possible  route  from  Ma- 
nila, so  that  even  Sagada  might  be 
called  lonely,  for  the  only  white  peo- 
ple living  there  are  the  members  of 
our  mission.  Besao  might  well  be  im- 
possible for  anyone  who  could  not 
find  companionship  in  the  Igorots,  and 
one’s  sense  of  companionship  even 
then  must  be  exceedingly  well  devel- 
oped in  order  to  enable  one  to  live  all 
alone  twenty-four  hours  a day,  and 
seven  days  in  every  week,  with  a house 
full  of  them.  Deaconess  Hargreaves 
takes  in  babies  only  a few  weeks  old, 
some  of  whom  she  has  kept  until  they 
were  adults,  and  these  together  with  a 
few  tens  of  others  live  in  the  house 
with  her.  In  the  barrio  of  Besao,  one- 
half  mile  away,  and  in  dozens  of  other 
barrios,  are  those  who  are  men  and 
women  now  but  who  were  her  chil- 
dren once  and  who  come  back  fre- 
quently and  look  upon  the  Mission 
House  as  the  great  center  for  their 
public  gatherings.  The  children  who 
live  in  the  house  are  well  taught  by 
three  or  four  teachers  and  carried  up 
to  high  school  grades.  The  old  chil- 
dren— grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
some  of  them  are — come  back  and  are 
taught  by  eye  as  well  as  by  ear  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
way  to  lead  a Christian  life. 

One  would  say  that  these  people, 
who  were  head-hunters  only  twenty 
years  ago,  are  not  safe  people  to  whom 
to  entrust  the  life  of  a member  of  the 
mission  staff,  but  the  fact  is  that  Dea- 
coness Hargreaves,  surrounded  by  her 
friends,  the  Igorots,  is  safer  in  Besao 
than  she  may  be  on  more  than  one 
occasion  while  she  is  on  her  furlough 
in  America.  “Ina”  they  call  her, 
which  is  “mother”  to  them.  She  is 
mother  to  them  all,  both  young  and  old. 
The  Igorots  are  an  impressionable 
people,  easily  won,  and  require  there- 
fore careful  looking  after  and  daily 
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THE  BISHOP’S  VISITATION 

The  bishop  may  be  seen  a little  to  the  left  of  the  center ; at  the  right  of  center  the 
two  priests  are  talking  together.  Some  of  the  Igorots  wear  blankets;  the  bride- 
groom is  dressed  in  his  new  suspenders 


guidance,  but  off  there  on  the  hilltop 
at  Besao  the  Church  should  look  with 
pride  upon  the  little  mission,  with  its 
one  building,  that  is  looking  after 
eight  hundred  pagans  who  have  be- 
come Christians. 

Deaconess  Hargreaves  is  now  in  the 
United  States  on  furlough.  She  has 
an  interesting  story  to  tell,  and  many 
people,  I think,  will  write  to  the  De- 
partment of  Missions  asking  that  she 
may  come  and  tell  it  to  them.  One 
result  of  her  visit  I hope  will  be  a new 
church  for  Besao.  It  will  cost  $5,000. 


Is  that  too  much?  No  one  who  saw 
what  I saw  at  Besao  last  December 
would  think  for  a moment  that  that 
was  anything  but  a very  modest 
amount  to  help  make  more  effective 
a very  good  piece  of  work. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  problems 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  least 
among  which  is  the  question  of  how 
the  Igorots  are  to  be  trained  to  take 
their  place  and  bear  their  share  of  the 
burden  in  the  body  politic,  it  will  be 
found  one  day  that  Besao  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution. 


A HAPPY  MOTHER  IN  THE  ARCTIC 
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ARCTIC  BABIES 

By  a Registered  Nurse 


IT  was  on  a cold  winter  morning, 
early,  when  “Smiling  Bob”,  follow- 
ing close  upon  his  eager  knock,  pre- 
cipitated himself  into  the  dispensary 
at  Saint  Thomas’s  Mission,  Tigara, 
Alaska,  and  fairly  bubbled  out  his 
happy  news,  “Baby  come”. 

How  many  times  has  this  message 
come  to  our  mission,  and  always  in  the 
same  spirited,  enthusiastic  manner ! 
Then  follow  the  usual  questions:  “Is 
it  a boy  or  a girl?  Is  the  mother  all 
right?”  and  almost  invariably  the  an- 
swers are  what  we  most  wish  to  hear. 

The  baby’s  layette  is  brought  from 
the  storeroom  and  some  explanation  is 
made  in  connection  with  the  dainty 
garments  before  they  are  handed  over 
to  the  eager  father.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  just  what  was 
given  to  “Smiling  Bob”,  or  Ouviok,  as 
his  people  call  him,  on  that  particular 
morning.  It  was  what  we  give  to  all 
fathers  on  like  occasions  and  is  very 
much  the  same  collection  of  little  bands 
and  shirts  and  dresses  and  blankets 
as  is  provided  for  babies  in  the  States, 
with  perhaps  a larger  proportion  of 
woolen  garments. 

They  are  always  most  grateful,  these 
kindly  good-natured  children  of  na- 
ture, and  when  you  go  to  see  the  baby 
and  give  what  aid  is  needed,  the  moth- 
er adds  her  simple  words  of  gratitude 
to  those  of  the  father.  The  mother 
is  usually  found  sitting  up  engaged  in 
her  endless  task  of  sewing  parkees 
or  boots  and  perfectly  able  to  listen 
to  and  understand  instructions  for  the 
dressing  and  immediate  care  of  self 
and  baby.  The  “little  stranger”  is 
beside  her  on  his  bed  of  deerskins. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  babies 
are  brought  to  the  church  to  be  bap- 
tized, and  on  this  great  occasion  the 
mission  clothes  them  in  a sheer  little 
baptismal  gown  and  attractive  new 


bootees.  The  splendid  gifts  to  the 
mission  have  made  all  these  nice  things 
possible. 

Thirteen  babies  have  been  born  on 
Point  Hope  this  year  and  there  is  yet 
another  month  or  more.  There  have 
been  no  deaths  among  the  children 
and  only  two  from  disease  among 
adults.  There  was  one  death  from 
freezing.  Our  people  are  strong; 
much  stronger  than  is  generally 
realized.  And  moreover  our  women 
are  prolific,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
trary opinion  of  some  writers  on  the 
Eskimos.  There  are  few  women  at 
Tigara  who  have  borne  less  than  four 
children.  There  are  many  instances  of 
six  or  seven  in  a family,  two  at  least 
of  eleven  and  one  of  sixteen,  including 
two  pairs  of  twins.  There  have  been 
two  other  instances  of  twin  births  in 
the  past  fifteen  years. 

Our  present  babies  are  brimming 
over  with  sturdy  good  health — with 
one  exception : a premature  little  tyke 
who  was  making  a losing  fight  for  his 
life  until  his  mother  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  instructions  which  were  being 
given  her  and  cooperated  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Now  every  Sunday  morning 
the  little  family  appears  at  church ; 
baby  in  his  mother’s  parkee,  baby’s  ex- 
tra clothes  in  father’s  parkee.  Instruc- 
tions had  been  issued  that  baby  must 
have  extra  clothes  to  be  put  on  when- 
ever he  is  taken  out  of  his  warm,  furry 
nest,  and  as  it  is  not  always  convenient 
for  the  mother  to  carry  the  extra  bun- 
dle, especially  in  blustery,  cold  weather, 
father  does  his  share. 

One  Sunday  a whispered  commotion 
was  heard  in  the  corner  occupied  by 
our  hero’s  mother.  She  was  earnestly 
showing  a matron  behind  her  just  how 
much  milk  the  baby  was  to  take  and 
when,  and  all  about  the  graduated 
amounts,  and  how  the  milk  had  to  be 


AN  ESKIMO  WOMAN  SKINNING  A SEAL 
In  the  Arctic  the  baby  in  its  warm  nest  accompanies  the  mother  in  all  her  avocations 


carried  in  the  bottle  next  the  skin  so 
that  baby  might  always  receive  it  at 
body  heat.  Who  would  not  forgive  a 
sincerely  earnest  mother,  who  was  not 
only  adhering  strictly  to  her  instruc- 
tions but  passing  on  the  information 
she  had  received,  a little  inattention  to 
the  service ! A sense  of  quiet  joy  filled 
me  as  I turned  away  smiling  happily 
to  myself. 

Women’s  meetings  are  frequently 
held  and  at  these  “baby”  usually  plays 
the  title  role.  The  dressing  of  the 
baby  is  stressed.  It  is  most  important 
for  the  reason  that,  only  a few  years 
ago,  baby’s  clothes  did  not  worry  an 
Eskimo  mother  much — there  were 
none!  Children  from  birth  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  two  or  three  have  a 
place  on  the  mother’s  back  under  a 
parkee  always  made  for  two,  with  a 
hood  that  holds  two  heads,  a little 
one  and  a big  one.  The  women  are 
shown  with  what  to  dress  the  babies 
and  bow  and  when.  It  takes  a great 
deal  of  repeated  demonstration  to 
make  them  understand  that  too  many 
clothes  on  an  infant  when  in  his  unique 


perambulating  cradle  are  almost  worse 
than  not  enough;  that  a miniature  lit- 
tle covering  of  fur  or  wool  must  be 
waiting  for  that  often  damp  little  body 
when  it  comes  out  into  the  air,  either 
in  the  igloo  or  the  frosty  out-of-doors. 

When  such  a gathering  was  recently 
held  at  the  mission  and  many  subjects 
relative  to  babies  had  been  discussed, 
a four-months-old  infant  was  selected 
from  among  those  present  and  received 
a proper  demonstration  bath,  with  all 
the  trimmings.  He  was  as  quiet  as  a 
mouse  through  it  all.  Even  through 
the  various  stages  of  “dressing”  he 
was  wide  awake  and  seemed  perfectly 
content.  When  it  was  over,  Kaunuk, 
a sweet-natured  little  woman,  who 
four  years  ago  was  near  death  and 
had  to  be  sent  to  Nome  for  a major 
operation,  said  she  just  wished  she 
had  a baby  at  her  house ; she  would 
do  just  as  I had  said.  She  has  never 
had  a child  but  has  brought  up  two, 
whom  she  adopted,  as  faithfully  as  she 
would  have  raised  her  own.  Her  sim- 
ple words  were  so  sincere  that  all  of 
us  were  deeply  impressed, 
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There  is,  as  J.  W.  Powell  says,  a 
“universal  custom  of  adoption.  The 
fine  spirit  of  the  Eskimo  is  well 
shown  by  it.  One  family  will  gladly 
relieve  a poorer  family  of  one  or  two 
children  and  bring  them  up  as  their 
own  just  to  help  out;  never  claiming 
more  than  the  rights  of  foster  par- 
ents.” There  is  a beautiful  thought 
always  in  their  hearts : “Children  are 
riches”.  “Children  better  than  money” 
said  Frank  to  me  one  day  when  we 
were  sailing  down  the  big  lagoon  in  a 
umiak.  Frank  has  five  at  his  house 
and  two  more  who  have  left  the  nest. 

The  inland  Eskimo  has  the  same 
good  desires.  It  was  just  after  the 
terrible  “Flu”  had  ravaged  Alaska  and 
left  the  village  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  or- 
phaned children.  One  of  the  teachers 
on  the  Kobuk  River  told  his  people  of 
the  sad  plight  of  these  children,  know- 
ing that  they  would  want  to  adopt 
some  of  them  when  the  boats  could 
bring  them.  It  being  cold  and  stormy 
midwinter,  he  had  not  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  specify  any  particular  time 
or  means  when  and  by  which  the  chil- 


dren were  to  be  brought  to  their  new 
parents.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  in 
most  unpromising  weather  he  found 
most  of  the  fathers  of  the  village — 
and  some  who  were  not  fathers  yet 
wished  to  be  fathers  by  adoption — at 
his  door.  They  had  their  dogs  in 
harness  and  were  ready  to  start  over 
the  hundreds  of  miles  of  treacherous 
trails  to  bring  the  entire  number  of 
orphans  back  to  their  village.  It  was 
with  reluctance  that  they  returned  to 
their  homes  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  would  have  to  wait  until  summer. 

You  must  not  think  our  babies  con- 
tinue their  little  lives  without  some 
drawbacks.  They  are  evident  but 
ever-diminishing.  There  is  planted 
deep  in  the  heart  of  every  Eskimo 
the  desire  to  do  right  at  any  cost,  and 
they  love  their  children.  Every  word 
of  counsel  and  advice  is  as  the  dew  of 
heaven  to  these  well-intentioned 
people,  bringing  forth  the  blossom  of 
trustful  codperation. 

Will  there  be  more  and  better  babies 
among  the  People  of  the  North  in  days 
to  come?  We  believe  it,  because  we 
have  known  the  mothers. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  WORK  AT  SAINT  AUGUSTINE’S 

A group  of  those  baptised  on  Easter  Sunday 
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A FEW  OF  THE  MOTHERS 
Mrs.  Rowell  stands  at  the  right 

NEIGHBORHOOD  WORK  AT  SAINT 
AUGUSTINE'S 

By  Ella  Willard  Rowell 


THE  work  at  Saint  Augustine’s, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  the  old- 
est of  our  Church  Schools  for  Ne- 
groes, is  three-fold  in  character.  Pri- 
marily, of  course,  comes  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  school  itself,  but 
closely  allied  to  it  are  the  ministry 
of  healing  carried  on  at  Saint  Agnes’s 
Hospital,  and  the  Neighborhood  Work. 

The  last-named  is  the  Social  Service 
work  begun  and  carried  on  for  thirty 
years  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  A.  B. 
Hunter  and  Mrs.  Hunter.  Dr.  Hunter 
was  principal  of  Saint  Augustine’s  for 
all  those  years.  He  and  Mrs.  Hunter 
were  father  and  mother  in  God  to 
these  people,  and  it  is  to  their  conse- 
crated and  devoted  care  we  owe  the 
really  high  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Saint  Augustine’s  to-day. 
Many  a man  and  woman  will  tell  you 
that  if  they  have  any  good  in  them- 


selves it  is  due  to  the  teaching  and  ad- 
vice of  Dr.  Hunter. 

When  the  Hunters  came  to  Raleigh, 
the  Negro  homes  were  bare  little  cabins 
of  the  rudest  architecture,  the  people 
very  poor,  badly  dressed  and  strug- 
gling with  difficulty  towards  the  light. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  went  among 
them,  helping  not  only  by  giving  ad- 
vice, but  in  every  possible  way,  and 
gathering  in  the  children.  They  knew 
every  family,  and  every  individual  in 
everv  family,  and  understood  their 
problems  and  perplexities.  From  an 
indifferent,  careless,  helpless  people 
has  grown  an  industrious,  self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting  community.  They 
have  not  only  clean,  well-kept,  well- 
ordered  houses,  but  many  are  homes 
of  refinement. 

The  “Mothers”  is  the  only  organized 
society  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was 


THE  RESULT  OF  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  WORK 
A present-day  cabin 


formed  twenty-six  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
Hunter,  and  in  all  these  years  there 
has  never  been  an  omission  of  the 
weekly  meetings  save  during  the  week 
of  Annual  State  Fair  for  Negroes.  On 
the  other  fifty-one  weeks,  no  Friday 
is  too  hot  or  too  cold  or  too  stormy 
to  prevent  some  from  coming.  With  a 
membership  of  two  hundred  and  an 
average  attendance  of  forty-five,  as 
can  be  seen,  the  influence  is  far-reach- 
ing. The  meetings  are  mostly  religious : 
the  Creed,  prayers,  reading  from  the 
Bible,  a brief  talk. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month, 
a conference  for  all  colored  people  in 
Raleigh  is  held  in  Taylor  Hall.  Some 
one  of  local  distinction  gives  an  ad- 
dress ; there  is  always  good  music.  No 
one  who  has  heard  those  sweet,  pa- 
thetic voices  in  the  “spirituals”  can 
ever  forget  them.  At  the  end  there  is 
a social  hour,  with  good  coffee  and 
biscuits. 

A mission  store  established  by  Mrs. 
Hunter,  where  good  clothing  can  be 
bought  at  very  low  prices,  has  been  a 
great  factor  in  teaching  self-respect. 


The  present  principal,  the  Reverend 
Edgar  H.  Goold,  and  Mrs.  Goold 
have  taken  great  interest  in  the  work, 
and  helped  in  every  possible  way  to 
further  it.  To  the  district  visitor,  the 
finest  part  of  her  duties  is  the  visiting 
in  the  homes.  Here  one  comes  in  close 
contact  with  the  family  life,  becomes 
acquainted  on  their  own  ground,  and  is 
able  to  help  in  many  ways.  Some- 
times it  is  a baby  to  wash  for  a sick 
mother,  a bed  to  straighten,  little  fin- 
gers to  bind  up,  a button  to  sew  on ; 
sometimes  it  is  to  read  the  prayers  and 
Holy  Scriptures  (for  they  love  the 
Bible)  to  the  sick  and  dying — some- 
times it  is  to  go  out  for  the  straying 
and  lost,  “those  who  have  lost  their 
way  in  the  world”  as  the  Jews  tenderly 
say,  those  whom  Jesus  tells  us  He 
came  to  seek  and  to  save. 

So  the  good  work  goes  on — little 
by  little,  “precept  upon  precept,”  help- 
ing and  uplifting  these  dear  people  to 
the  Light ; and  to  the  worker  there  is 
great  joy  and  thankfulness  in  being 
one  of  those  whom  God  can  use  to 
help  in  working  his  purpose  out. 


ON  THE  PORCH 

‘‘Miles  Standish”  played  by  the  eighth-grade  girls 


THE  APPALACHIAN  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 


THE  Appalachian  Vocational  School 
at  Penland,  North  Carolina,  had 
its  origin  in  the  generous  gift  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Connelly,  who  offered  his  farm 
and  homestead  to  Bishop  Horner  to 
be  used  as  a vocational  training  school 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  bishop  gladly  accepted  the 
offer  and  for  a time  retained  Mr.  Con- 
nelly’s most  valuable  services  to  make 
known  the  undertaking  and  find 
friends  for  its  support. 

The  first  regular  work  was  done  by 
the  Reverend  A.  Rufus  Morgan,  who 
had  while  at  the  University  of  the 
South  given  his  vacations  to  “blazing 
the  way”  along  the  mountain  trails. 
Immediately  after  his  ordination,  about 
seven  years  ago,  he  moved  out  to 
Penland  to  realize  the  vision  of  his  col- 
lege days,  a field  where  there  was  a 
real  need  for  his  sendees.  And  here 
he  certainly  found  it  and  entered  on 
his  work  with  joy. 


The  farm  consists  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  acres  lying  most 
favorably  in  a well-settled  district  near 
the  village  of  Penland,  on  the  Toe 
river.  Mr.  Morgan  first  built  a large 
plain  structure  well  adapted  to  the 
uses  required  in  the  beginning,  living 
meanwhile  with  Mrs.  Morgan — who 
had  just  stepped  upon  the  scene — in 
a log  cabin.  There  are  now  several 
other  buildings,  Morgan  Hall,  which 
is  headquarters  for  most  purposes, 
Ridgeway  Hall,  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  where  the  crafts  are  taught,  the 
farmhouse  and  necessary  outbuildings, 
and  Mr.  Connelly’s  old  home,  which 
has  been  fashioned  into  a hospital  for 
the  community.  It  was  so  well  ar- 
ranged as  to  have  suggested  this  pur- 
pose and  fortunately  one  of  the  fac- 
ulty is  an  experienced  graduate  nurse. 

Having  laid  foundations  and  set 
things  in  order  Mr.  Morgan  found 
himself  obliged  to  accept  duties  in  an- 
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other  field.  He  was  profoundly  re- 
gretted by  the  whole  neighborhood, 
whose  good  will  and  confidence  he  had 
justly  won.  He  had  put  his  talents 
and  labor  into  the  undertaking  with- 
out stint,  and  so  thoroughly  that  it 
could  live  and  proceed  without  him. 
The  mission  is  now  under  the  care 
of  his  sister,  Miss  Lucy  C.  Morgan, 
assisted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  teach- 
ers. Also  during  their  vacations  a 
number  of  friends  of  the  school  have 
given  their  services  freely.  One  of 
these,  a zealous,  gifted  woman,  has  de- 
voted to  this  purpose  her  period  of 
rest  from  hard  work  in  one  of  the 
large  state  colleges  of  the  Mid-West. 

At  present  there  are  ten  girls  of 
the  mountains  who  live  in  the  school 
and  twenty-two  who  come  as  day  pu- 
pils from  the  surrounding  community. 
The  girls  receive  all  sorts  of  training 
under  wholesome  conditions,  chiefly 
with  a view  to  their  becoming  good 
housekeepers  and  home  makers.  For 
the  boys  “book  learning”  is  supple- 
mented by  manual  training.  For  their 
work  on  the  farm  they  receive  credit 
on  their  tuition.  Nearly  all  the  living 
of  the  school  is  derived  from  the  ex- 
cellent farm.  There  are  thirty  thou- 
sand young  apple  trees  now  in  bearing 
and  from  this  source  it  is  reasonable  to 


expect  a substantial  return  towards  the 
support  of  the  school. 

This  is  written  by  one  not  of  the 
staff,  but  who  knows  the  challenge  of 
the  locality,  the  hard  struggle  of  the 
past  and  the  possibilities  of  the  fu- 
ture. He  knows  also  the  needs  of  the 
situation,  and  he  thinks  he  knows  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  anyone 
to  imagine  a work  more  full  of  prom- 
ise, more  worthy  of  confidence  and 
codperation,  than  the  Appalachian  Vo- 
cational School  at  Penland. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  FRONT  PORCH 


A DIVIDEND-DECLARING  INVESTMENT 


“Your  young  men  shall  dream  dreams” 

By  Bishop  Wise 


THE  days  of  the  pioneer  trail  blazer 
in  the  Middle  West  are  gone. 
More  and  more  this  section  of  the 
country  is  developing  powers  of  na- 
tional leadership.  Not  only  from  its 
abundant  natural  resources  has  it  en- 
riched many  in  the  East  who  had  the 
vision  to  see  its  possibilities  and  rriake 
investments,  but  it  is  also  rich  in  its 
man  and  woman  power  who  can  con- 
tribute in  service  and  life  to  the  na- 
tion’s ideals. 

Kansas  is  one  of  the  least  illiterate 
states  in  the  Union.  It  is  almost  en- 
tirely a state  of  American-born.  Its 
young  life  is  crowding  to  capacity  its 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  which 
can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  demands. 
In  ten  years  the  State  University  at 
Lawrence  has  more  than  doubled  its 
student  population. 

Lawrence  is  named  after  Amos  A. 
Lawrence,  the  father  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Law- 
rence, as  treasurer  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Emigrant  Aid  Company,  sent 
thirteen  hundred  settlers  to  Kansas 
and  made  liberal  gifts  to  both  town 
and  Church.  The  first  Chancellor  of 
the  State  University,  the  Reverend  R. 
W.  Oliver,  was  also  the  rector  of 
Trinity  Church. 

The  State  University  today  with  its 
4,400  students  offers  a great  oppor- 
tunity for  investment  by  the  Church. 
Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
will  gain  their  first  real  knowledge 
of  the  Church  here  in  their  college 
days.  As  has  happened  in  the  past 
so  will  it  be  tomorrow.  These  future 
leaders  of  the  state  will  become  mis- 
sionaries for  the  Church  and  lead  in 
its  establishment  and  development  all 


THE  REVEREND  E.  A.  ANDREWS 

Student  Pastor  at  the  University  of  Kansas 

over  the  West.  They  are  the  key  that 
will  open  doors  for  the  Church  to- 
morrow. Our  own  two  hundred 
Church  boys  and  girls  can  be  trained 
in  Christian  leadership  here. 

The  bishop’s  banner  each  year  goes 
to  the  church  in  the  diocese  which 
during  Lent  has  the  largest  attend- 
ance based  on  communicant  strength. 
For  two  consecutive  years  Trinity 
Church,  Lawrence,  has  won  this  con- 
test with  an  attendance  last  year  of 
350  per  cent. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Reverend  Evan 
A.  Edwards,  who  for  eleven  years  has 
been  a real  student  pastor  and  spiritual 
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leader  in  the  University — except  for 
the  time  spent  overseas  as  chaplain  of 
the  142nd  regiment  in  the  Thirty-fifth 
(Rainbow)  Division  of  the  A.  E.  F., 
from  which  he  returned  with  the  rep- 
utation of  the  best-loved  chaplain  in 
the  army.  His  book,  From  Doniphan 
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4ssociate  Student  Pastor , University  of  Kansas 


to  Verdun,  is  a real  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  shortly  to  have  the 
assistance  of  an  Associate  Student 
Pastor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Sumner 
Walters,  who  graduates  from  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary,  where  he 
was  president  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, in  June  of  this  year.  Mr.  Wal- 
ters comes  from  New  Jersey.  He  be- 
came interested  in  the  work  in  Kansas 
through  a classmate,  Mr.  Jack  Mc- 
Cloud, who  died  of  pneumonia  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1920,  while  still  in  the  Sem- 
inary. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  students 
and  thirty  professors  have  been  con- 
firmed in  the  University  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and  ninety  other  students 
are  known  to  have  been  confirmed 
within  two  years  after  leaving.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  University  and  the 
Mayor  of  Lawrence,  neither  of  them 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
have  said  to  the  writer  that  Mr.  Ed- 
wards is  one  of  the  dominating  in- 
fluences spiritually  of  the  University 
and  of  the  town.  In  ten  years  this 
parish  has  given  to  the  Church  four 
priests,  one  missionary,  a social  service 
worker,  five  teachers  in  Church  Schools 
and  many  trained  volunteer  workers. 


OF  KANSAS,  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS 


The  other  religious  bodies  have  been 
investing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  this  strategic  center  while 
we  have  been  doing  practically  noth- 
ing since  the  pioneer  days  of  Amos 
Lawrence  in  1850.  The  one  hundred 
and  seventy  local  communicants  are 
giving  until  it  hurts  to  sustain  their 
leader  and  meet  the  need.  They  gave 
ten  times  as  much  for  missions  in  the 
last  ten  years  as  in  the  previous  ten. 

The  church  erected  in  1874  seats  five 
hundred  people  and  is  very  often  filled 
with  a congregation  largely  composed 
of  University  men  and  women.  The 
original  chapel,  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Kemper  in  1859  and  made  possible  by 
the  gift  fund  of  Amos  Lawrence,  is  the 
oldest  church  building  now  standing 
in  the  state.  It  is  the  only  equipment 
that  can  be  used  as  a parish  house  and 
a meeting  place  for  students.  They 
naturally  compare  this  interesting  his- 
torical relic  with  the  modern  up-to- 
date  buildings  of  the  other  religious 
bodies  and  of  the  University. 

Lawrence  needs  a religious  work- 
shop. A parish  house  to  furnish  a 
center  for  student  activities.  A place 
to  be  used  as  a Bible  School  and  a 
school  for  week-day  religious  instruc- 
tion. It  would  become  a center  for 


a strong  Episcopal  student  organiza- 
tion. It  would  house  under  an  asso- 
ciate plan  a group  of  eight  or  ten  stu- 
dents preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  thus  strengthening  and  de- 
veloping our  future  spiritual  leaders 
for  the  West  in  the  years  of  their 
preparation.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  students  enter  the  college  with  re- 
ligious faith.  They  say  that  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  them  lose  it  before 
they  leave  the  institution  as  graduates. 
The  Church  can  reduce  this  percent- 
age and  can  save  the  leakage  by  stop- 
ping the  leaks.  We  believe  that  Chris- 
tian faith  and  practice  is  the  one  and 
only  hope  of  civilization.  Shall  we  not 
demonstrate  our  faith  by  making  in- 
vestments for  God  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  will  very  largely  shape  the  ideals 
of  the  nation  tomorrow?  Fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  is  the  goal  of  our  en- 
deavor for  a workshop.  Kansas  will 
carry  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Her 
4,500  communicants  have  made  an 
enviable  record  in  the  Nation  Wide 
Campaign,  giving  64  per  cent  of  their 
entire  quota  for  the  last  two  years. 
Her  per  capita  offerings  for  missions 
places  her  seventeenth  in  the  dioceses 
of  the  Church,  while  her  numerical 
strength  places  her  fifty-fourth. 
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OUR  LETTER  BOX 

Intimate  and  Informal  Messages  from  the  Field 


We  know  all  Dr.  Chapman’s  friends — 
and  their  name  is  legion— will  sympathize 
with  him  and  with  Mrs.  Chapman  in  the 
loss  of  their  dwelling  house  at  Anvik,  Alaska, 
on  the  last  day  of  1921.  Nothing,  however, 
seems  to  dampen  Dr.  Chapman’s  cheerful 
spirit,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  calamity  he 
finds  time  to  comment  on  the  efficiency  of 
those  who  are  salvaging  his  household 
goods ! We  give  his  account  in  his  own 
words : 

THE  fire,  not  apparently  serious  at 
first,  was  beyond  control  in  a few 
minutes.  This  was  at  2 :30  p.  m.  The 
weather  was  not  severe.  Practically 
the  whole  community  came  to  our  as- 
sistance and  I must  say  that  I never 
saw  more  efficient  work  done  at  a fire 
or  in  any  similar  emergency.  Every- 
one seemed  to  know  just  what  to  do. 
The  house  was  full  of  men  and  women 
carrying  out  furniture,  bedding,  kit- 
chen stove  and  utensils,  nearly  every- 
thing saveable.  The  lower  floor  and  the 
basement  were  cleared  while  the  fire 
was  raging  in  the  upper  story.  Most 
of  the  mission  supplies  and  stores  were 
in  the  basement  and  in  an  adjoining 
house,  too  old  for  occupancy  but  used 
as  a storehouse.  These  were  all  saved, 
so  that  we  are  spared  any  anxiety  as 
to  our  needs  for  the  winter.  My  own 
efforts  were  concerned  at  first  with 
saving  the  mission  records  and  account 
books  and  the  post  office  equipment, 
and  in  this  I was  entirely  successful, 
by  the  help  of  two  or  three  natives. 
These  things  looked  after,  I had  time 
to  notice  the  thorough  efficiency  with 
which  the  houses  were  being  cleared. 
Entering  our  sitting  room,  which  I 
had  left  full  of  books  and  furniture, 
I was  astonished  to  see  it  stripped  of 
its  contents.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
bedroom  and  kitchen,  both  on  that 
floor.  Books  from  the  sitting  room 
to  the  value  of  four  hundred  dollars 


were  saved,  including  those  to  which 
I make  most  frequent  reference.  Go- 
ing outside  I was  astonished  to  see  the 
typewriter  and  the  electric  generator 
among  the  things  saved. 

A mimeograph  which  I used  con- 
stantly was  upstairs  and  was  lost. 
This  is  something  that  I greatly  re- 
gret. Among  other  things  that  were 
lost  was  our  file  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions.  One  of  my  cameras  and 
all  my  chemicals  and  paper  were  lost. 

Our  older  boys  and  girls  did  good 
work.  There  were  some  amusing  in- 
cidents. Elliot  Johnson  from  Fort 
Yukon  thought  that  things  were  not 
going  out  of  one  of  the  rooms  fast 
enough,  so  he  broke  out  the  windows 
and  established  a salvage  system  of 
his  own.  Matilda  Petersen,  also  from 
Fort  Yukon,  was  everywhere  and  al- 
ways efficient.  In  the  sitting  room 
she  was  struggling  with  a large  chest 
containing  many  things  that  she  sup- 
posed were  of  value  to  Mrs.  Chap- 
man. A young  man  appeared  at  the 
door.  The  fire  was  then  dropping 
from  the  ceiling.  Matilda  called  to 
him  to  come  and  help  her.  He  ob- 
jected. “Too  much  fire.”  Matilda 
screamed  “Fire  nothing!  Get  hold  of 
this  box.”  He  did — and  it  was  saved ! 

We  are  now  settled  in  the  oldest 
house  on  the  premises,  which,  fortu- 
nately, we  fitted  up  for  a school  room 
last  fall.  Mrs.  Chapman  and  I have 
a little  sentiment  about  occupying  it 
for  it  is  the  house  in  which  I passed 
the  first  few  years  at  Anvik. 

None  of  us  suffered  any  ill  effects 
from  the  excitement  or  from  exposure. 
Indeed  the  effects  fall  chiefly  upon  our 
associates  who  are  carrying  extra  bur- 
dens on  our  account  and  who  are  so 
cheerful  about  it  that  we  can  only  won- 
der and  be  grateful. 
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MRS.  A.  I.  B.  MASSEY 
The  Philippines 
From  West  Texas 


AGNES  M.  ANDERSON 
Shanghai 

From  Massachusetts 


FRANCES  C.  SULLIVAN 
Shanghai 
From  Michigan 


WALTER  HAMPTON 
MALLORY 
Hankow 

From  New  York 


MRS.  H.  H.  ELLIOTT 
Dominican  Republic 
From  South  Dakota 


EDNA  B.  MURRAY 

Tokyo 

From  California 


MRS.  F.  A.  WORRALL 
Porto  Rico 
From  Rhode  Island 


RECRUITS  FOR  THE  FIELD 


THE  recruits  for  the  mission  staff 
whom  we  present  this  month  have 
gone  to  widely  varying  fields. 

Dominican  Republic:  Mrs.  Helen  H. 
Elliott  is  a member  of  Saint  Paul’s 
parish,  Vermillion,  South  Dakota, 
where  she  has  been  an  active  worker. 
She  desired  to  serve  in  Honolulu,  but 
the  need  for  a teacher  to  assist  Arch- 
deacon and  Mrs.  Wyllie  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo was  presented  so  strongly  to  her 
that  she  has  consented  to  share  their 
difficult  field.  She  is  a graduate  of 
the  Universities  of  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota. 

Hankow:  Mr.  Walter  Hampton 

Mallory  was  a resident  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  a communicant  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Divine. 
He  was  educated  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  was  a special  assistant 
for  a year  to  Ambassador  Francis  in 
Petrograd,  and  since  the  war  has  done 
valuable  service  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  Armenian  and 
Syrian  Relief.  He  goes  to  be  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Hankow  mission. 

Philippines:  Mrs.  Alice  I.  B.  Mas- 
sey is  already  well  known  in  the  Phil- 
ippine mission.  Going  to  Manila  to 
visit  her  sister-in-law,  Deaconess  Char- 
lotte G.  Massey,  the  superintendent  of 
Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  in  Manila,  she 
was  induced  by  Bishop  Mosher  to 
take  charge  of  the  House  of  the  Holy 
Child,  our  orphanage  in  that  city.  She 
is  now  a regularly  appointed  member 
of  the  staff. 

Porto  Rico:  The  Reverend  Ernest 
Pugh  was  born  in  England  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
serving  as  a missionary  of  that  com- 
munion in  the  London  City  Mission 
and  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
Coming  to  this  country  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  ministry  of  our  Church 
and  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by 
Bishop  Lawrence.  When  he  volun- 


teered for  the  mission  field  he  was  rec- 
tor of  Christ  Church,  Plymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  will  have  charge  of 
Saint  Luke’s  Church,  Puerta  de 
Tierra. 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Worrall  has  been 
appointed  instructress  of  nurses  at 
Saint  Luke’s  Hospital,  Ponce.  Mrs. 
Worrall  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  and  at  the  time  of  her  appoint- 
ment was  a member  of  Saint  John’s 
parish  there.  She  has  had  experience 
in  nursing  at  several  hospitals  and  at 
the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New 
York. 

Shanghai:  Of  the  three  recruits  for 
Shanghai,  Dr.  Ruth  Leonard  and  Miss 
Agnes  M.  Anderson,  a nurse,  will  be 
associated,  in  the  work  at  Saint  Eliz- 
abeth’s Hospital,  Shanghai.  Dr.  Leon- 
ard comes  from  Illinois  and  was  a 
member  of  Saint  Luke’s,  Evanston. 
She  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  did  a year  of  post-graduate 
work  in  Northwestern  University. 

Miss  Anderson  is  a native  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  a member  of  Saint 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  Boston.  She  has  had 
practice  in  the  city  hospitals  of  Boston 
and  Providence  and  has  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  head  nurse  in  the  operating 
room  of  the  New  England  Hospital. 

Miss  Frances  Coles  Sullivan  has 
gone  to  assist  Bishop  Graves  in  sec- 
retarial work.  She  comes  from  De- 
troit, where  she  was  a member  of  Saint 
Joseph’s  parish.  She  received  her 
business  training  in  the  Detroit  Com- 
mercial College  and  for  a time  as- 
sisted Bishop  Williams  in  his  office. 

Tokyo:  Miss  Edna  Belle  Murray  has 
been  appointed  music  teacher  in  Saint 
Margaret’s  School,  Tokyo.  She  is  a 
native  of  California  and  a member  of 
Saint  John’s  Parish,  Ross.  Miss  Mur- 
ray is  a graduate  of  a Saint  Louis 
musical  college  and  has  been  a teacher 
of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
for  ten  years. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES 


OUR  cover  shows  a mass  meeting 
of  Chinese  last  summer,  in  aid  of 
famine  sufferers,  at  the  Yellow  Crane 
Tower,  Wuchang,  built  on  the  site  of 
the  famous  Yellow  Crane  Pagoda 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  years 
ago.  This  place  has  for  generations 
been  a meeting-ground  for  the  citi- 
zens, both  for  pleasure  and  for  dis- 
cussion of  public  matters. 

IN  the  death  on  March  thirtieth  of 
George  Gordon  King,  of  Newport 
and  New  York,  the  Church  loses  a 
layman  whose  sense  of  Christian  stew- 
ardship was  carried  into  every  one  of 
the  manifold  activities  of  his  life. 
Especially  was  this  true  of  his  interest 
in  the  Church’s  Mission.  At  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1901  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  old  Board  of  Man- 
agers, the  precursor  of  the  Board  of 
Missions.  In  1909  he  succeeded 
George  C.  Thomas  as  treasurer  of  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, which  post  he  held  for  ten  years. 
On  the  reorganization  of  the  Church’s 
work  in  1919  he  became  a member  of 
the  Department  of  Missions  of  the 
Presiding  Bishop  and  Council,  making 
twenty-one  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice in  the  missionary  councils  of  the 
Church.  His  associates  in  the  Church 
Missions  House  have  many  happy 
memories  of  his  ten  years’  tenure  of 
office  as  treasurer.  His  unfailing  cour- 
tesy and  kindness  endeared  him  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
his  high  ideals  and  strong  faith  were 
an  inspiration  to  those  with  whom  he 
worked. 

THERE  are  only  two  well-equipped 
hospitals  for  colored  people  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  Orleans. 
One  of  these  is  Saint  Agnes’s  Hos- 
pital, Raleigh,  N.  C.,  which  boast*  that 
no  patient  has  ever  been  turned  away 
save  for  lack  of  room.  But  to  keep 
this  good  record  of  twenty-five  years 


there  must  be  immediate  action,  be- 
cause a critical  situation  confronts  the 
hospital.  If  the  work  is  to  be  ade- 
quately cared  for  and  continued  at 
least  $40,000  is  needed.  The  citizens 
of  Raleigh,  both  white  and  colored, 
have  organized  to  assist  in  raising  the 
money.  This  hospital  serves  a popula- 
tion of  75,000  Negroes,  covering  three 
states.  Last  year  nine  hundred  and 
forty-five  operations  were  performed, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifteen  of  these 
were  cases  for  which  no  charge  could 
be  made.  Dr.  Mary  V.  Glenton,  who  is 
in  charge  of  this  institution,  is  well 
known  to  all  readers  of  The  Spirit 
of  Missions  through  her  work  in 
three  mission  fields — Alaska,  China 
and  the  Negro  work  in  the  South. 
She  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
who  desire  to  help  in  this  good  work. 


SAINT  ANDREW’S  HOSPITAL, 
Wusih,  is  the  only  modern  hos- 
pital in  a great  Chinese  city  of  300,000 
people.  On  a pinch  it  can  accommo- 
date about  forty  patients  equally  di- 
vided between  men  and  women.  For 
the  support  of  the  hospital  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  appropriated 
$5,700  in  1921.  This  was  partly  used 
to  meet  the  salaries  of  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Lee,  Dr.  Walter  G.  Pott  and  Miss 
Mabel  Piper,  the  American  nurse, 
the  remaining  $1,500  going  to  meet 
current  expenses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hospital 
earned  in  fees  approximately  $9,500. 
This  means  that  Saint  Andrew’s  from 
local  sources  secured  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  amount  necessary  for  its 
work  during  the  year. 

Expressed  in  figures,  Saint  Andrew’s 
work  for  the  year  was  approximately 
1,200  in-oatients  and  20,000  dispensary 
cases.  Figures,  however,  are  but  an 
inadequate  expression  of-  the  influence 
of  this  hospital  on  the  heathen  life 
surrounding  it. 
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News  and  Notes 


MISS  PAULINE  COLBY,  one 
of  our  most  devoted  workers 
among  Indians,  recently  resigned  after 
long  and  fruitful  service  in  the  diocese 
of  Duluth.  The  following  quotation 
from  a letter,  written  to  a friend  with 
no  thought  of  publication,  shows  the 
esteem  in  which  she  is  held : 

“I  have  been  attending  our  annual 
convocation  which  our  new  bishop, 
the  Right  Reverend  G.  G.  Bennett,  held 
in  January,  instead  of  June  as  has  been 
customary  for  many  years.  It  was  a 
great  success  and  was  very  well  at- 
tended by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  and 
the  lay  delegates.  We  had  many 
earnest  and  eloquent  preachers  and 
heavenly  music.  Each  speaker  from 
the  bishop  down  had  a message  from 
which  we  were  bound  to  draw  inspira- 
tion and  comfort.  Of  course  all  these 
services,  held  in  the  beautiful  churches 
of  Duluth,  meant  much  to  me  fresh 
from  an  Indian  reservation.  At  the 
Auxiliary  meeting  I read  my  report 
and  made  my  little  farewell  speech — 
and  at  the  bishop’s  reception  I was 
the  guest  of  honor,  and  was  much 
astonished  and  somewhat  embarrassed 
at  the  many  words  of  appreciation 
and  the  beautiful  and  substantial 
tokens  my  old  friends  and  co-workers 
in  the  diocese  bestowed  upon  me.  Mrs. 
E.  Couper,  President  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary,  read  an  address  in  which 
she  said  she  voiced  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  all  the  Auxiliary  workers, 
and  then  presented  me  with  a lovely 
purse  which  contained  checks  and  bills 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  dollars,  and  then  with  a Re- 
membrance Book,  made  and  illumi- 
nated by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Auxiliary,  in  which  every  one  present 
at  the  reception  inscribed  his  or  her 
name.  Immediately  after  the  presenta- 
tion the  Indian  clergy  sang  the  Dox- 
ology  in  the  O jibway  tongue.  I was 
really  too  surprised  and  overcome  to 
thank  them  properly,  but  they  accepted 
my  faltering  and  almost  tearful  thanks 
indulgently.” 


BOONE  UNIVERSITY  Library 
has  been  able  to  render  another 
important  service  to  library  develop- 
ment in  China  by  sending  Mr.  Samuel 
T.  Seng,  one  of  the  members  of  its 
staff,  to  Peking  University  in  response 
to  the  request  of  the  authorities.  Pe- 
king is  a steadily-growing  Christian 
university  supported  by  a number  of 
American  and  English  Communions. 
In  addition  to  classifying  its  books  in 
accordance  with  modern  methods,  Mr. 
Seng  will  suggest  plans  for  the  future 
development  of  the  library. 

❖ 

IT  is  expected  that  a thousand  dele- 
gates will  attend  the  National  Chris- 
tian Conference  to  be  held  in  Shang- 
hai, China,  May  2-11.  The  theme 
chosen,  The  Chinese  Church,  is  to  be 
developed  through  the  reports  of  five 
Commissions.  Bishop  Roots  of  Han- 
kow is  chairman  of  Commission  I on 
The  Present  State  of  Christianity  in 
China. 

♦ 

THE  postoffice  has  removed  the 
winter  restrictions  on  mail  going 
to  the  interior  of  Alaska,  excepting 
that  directed  to  Eagle,  Fort  Yukon 
and  Tanana.  This  means  that  parcel 
post  matter  may  be  sent  all  the  year 
round  to  Fairbanks  and  points  in  the 
Tanana  valley.  Since  the  completion 
of  a portion  of  the  railroad  into  the 
interior  the  time  of  transit  for  mail 
has  been  lessened  considerably. 

❖ 

ANY  missions  desiring  charts  of 
the  Church  Year,  fifteen  by  sev- 
enteen inches,  and  unable  to  afford 
them,  may  have  their  needs  supplied 
by  writing  to  Deaconess  Patterson, 
Blue  Island,  Illinois. 

❖ 

EASTER,  1846,  saw  the  baptism  of 
the  first  Chinese  in  our  Commun- 
ion. Today  there  are  within  our  three 
districts  in  China  more  than  13,500 
members  of  this  Church. 
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News  and  Notes 


A SECOND-HAND  typewriter 
would  be  very  useful  to  Bishop- 
suffragan  Gardiner  of  Liberia  in  his 
correspondence. 

The  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Missions  is  always  ready  to  receive 
gifts  of  standard-make  typewriters. 
There  is  an  unfailing  .stream  of  re- 
quests from  missionaries  at  home  and 
abroad  for  this  very  useful  piece  of 
mechanical  equipment.  If  any  readers 
of  The  Spirit  of  Missions  know 
where  to  put  their  hands  on  typewrit- 
ers not  now  in  use  but  in  fairly  good 
condition,  perhaps  they  would  be  ready 
to  start  them  at  work  on  behalf  of  the 
cause.  A post  card  to  Dr.  Wood, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Missions,  at  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  giving  the  name 
of  the  machine  and  a word  or  two 
about  its  condition,  is  sufficient  to  in- 
troduce the  subject. 


RUSSIAN  CLERGY  RELIEF 

SINCE  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
responses  to  the  appeal  for  the 
families  of  Russian  clergy  made  in  the 
April  number  of  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions the  following  additional  amounts 
have  come  in.  The  money  has  been 
immediately  sent  to  the  Patriarch, 
Bishop  Tikhon,  at  Moscow.  The 
amount  to  date  is  $1,399.86. 


Mrs.  F.  H.  Woolston $5.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wilcox 10.00 

Anonymous,  Racine,  Wis 2.00 

Children  of  Saint  John’s  Episcopal 
Church  Sunday  School,  St.  Cloud, 

Minn 7.75 

Woman’s  Auxiliary,  Trinity  Church, 

Hattiesburg,  Miss 10.00 

M.  M.  B 100.00 

St.  Luke’s  Church,  Gladstone,  N.  J...  27.00 

Friend,  Pawtucket,  R.  1 50.00 

Anonymous,  Mass LOO 


$212.75 


SPEAKERS’  BUREAU 


FOLLOWING  is  a list  of  returned  mis- 
sionaries and  missionaries  home  on  fur- 
lough. For  some  of  these  speaking  engage- 
ments may  be  made. 

It  is  hoped  that  so  far  as  possible,  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  the  travel  expenses 
of  speakers. 

The  secretaries  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments are  always  ready,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  respond  to  requests  to  speak  upon  the 
work  of  the  Church’s  Mission.  Address 
each  officer  personally  at  281  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

Requests  for  the  services  of  speakers  ex- 
cept Department  Secretaries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Speakers’  Bureau,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

ALASKA 

Miss  Bessie  B.  Blacknall. 

The  Venerable  F.  B.  Drane. 

Miss  Eleanor  J.  Ridgway. 

Deaconess  Gertrude  Sterne. 

CHINA 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Bailey. 

The  Reverend  F.  J.  M.  Cotter. 

Miss  Venitia  Cox. 

The  Reverend  A.  S.  Cooper. 


The  Reverend  A.  A.  Gilman,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Gilman. 

The  Reverend  A.  S.  Kean. 

Mrs.  Kean. 

Mr.  H.  F.  MacNair. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Porterfield. 

Deaconess  K.  E.  Scott. 

The  Reverend  J.  K.  Shryock. 

The  Reverend  Montgomery  H.  Throop. 

JAPAN 

The  Reverend  Norman  S.  Binsted. 

The  Reverend  W.  J.  Cuthbert. 

Miss  C.  Gertrude  Heywood.  _ 

The  Reverend  John  C.  McKim. 

Miss  M.  D.  Spencer. 

MOUNTAIN  WORK 
Archdeacon  Claiborne. 

NEGRO  WORK 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Hunt. 

Archdeacon  Russell. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 
Deaconess  Anne  Hargreaves. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Parson. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Studley. 


FOREIGN-BORN  AMERICANS  DIVISION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MISSIONS 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Burgess,  Secretary 


“rn  HE  Episcopal  Church  is  doing 

X more  for  the  foreign-born  than 
any  other.”  This  statement  has  been  re- 
cently made  by  several,  not  of  our 
Church,  of  long  experience  in  the 
work.  Yet  we  have  been  at  it  nation- 
ally but  three  years.  It  had  long 
been  said  that  our  Church  was  best 
fitted  to  reach  the  foreign-born.  Now 
that  at  last  we  are  trying  to  fulfil  our 
responsibility,  why  is  it  that  we  are 
succeeding  so  quickly?  The  answer 
is  simply  that  our  Church  caught  and 
proclaimed  a vision,  which  the  others 
had  not  realized,  viz.,  that  Church 
work  among  the  foreign-born  is  a 
perfectly  normal  and  obvious  part  of 
the  life  of  any  parish,  and  not  ordi- 
narily to  be  sought  by  devious,  pecu- 
liar and  specially  organized  methods. 

One  of  our  clergy  on  the  Pacific 
coast  told  our  Field  Director,  Dr.  Em- 
hardt : “I  have  not  had  time  to  attempt 
any  Americanization  work.  Of  course,” 
continued  he,  “we  have  a number  of 
children  of  foreign  parentage  in  our 
Church  School  and  societies,  and  our 
people  are  friendly  with  the  parents. 
Those  unchurched  seek  me  for  minis- 
trations, and  our  parish  has  been  able 
to  establish  general  good  feeling 
toward  the  ‘foreigner’  in  our  com- 
munity generally.”  “Why,  this,”  was 
the  reply,  “is  one  of  the  best  samples 
of  Church  Americanization  I have 
seen.”  Thank  God,  hundreds  of  par- 
ishes all  over  the  country  are  increas- 
ingly catching  the  vision  and  acting 
thus  normally. 

In  a polyglot  California  city  a dea- 
coness, backed  by  the  bishop  and  rec- 
tors and  parishes,  is  leading  the  com- 
munity work  that  is  bringing  new  life 
into  hundreds  of  isolated  “foreign” 
homes.  In  Utah  and  Wyoming  help- 
ful cooperation  is  given  the  Greek 


clergy.  In  New  Mexico  a fine  social 
work  is  started  among  the  Mexicans. 
In  Texas  a parish  is  ministering  to 
Syrians.  In  some  Mid-West  mining 
region  parishes  and  missions,  fifteen 
or  more  nationalities  are  worshiping 
together  and  these  people  are  treated 
just  as  though  they  were  as  worth 
while  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men  as 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers. 
In  a Michigan  city  a whole  colony  of 
Assyrian  Nestorians  make  our  church 
their  home.  In  a great  Chicago  sub- 
urban parish  and  in  a little  city  on 
the  Hudson  the  same  is  true  with  Ar- 
menians. In  a group  of  New  York 
towns  our  churches  are  used  in  suc- 
cession by  a Russian  priest.  In  a Geor- 
gia town  and  a Tennessee  city  is  like 
brotherhood  with  other  races. 

In  a New  England  industrial  city 
most  helpful  relations  are  established 
with  the  adults  and  children  of  sev- 
eral races  and  our  beautiful  church 
just  built  contains  a “chapel  of  all 
races”.  In  another  polyglot  city  a 
class  of  men  from  all  the  parishes  are 
training  themselves  by  a course  in  the 
Division  handbook,  Foreigners  or 
Friends.  Led  by  a trained  salaried 
layman  a number  of  parishes  in  and 
near  one  of  our  greatest  Eastern  cities 
are  putting  into  effective  action  the 
Fellowship  Plan.  Several  of  our  city 
missionaries  are  doing  big  things  for 
the  foreign-born  and  their  children 
with  the  cooperation  of  selected  par- 
ishes. The  Brotherhood  of  Saint 
Andrew,  the  Girls  Friendly  Society, 
and  the  Boy  Scouts  are  pushing  out 
into  this  obvious  opportunity  for  work. 
And  so  it  goes. 

Our  office  exists  in  part  to  show 
the  right-hearted  leaders  how  best 
they  may  lead ; to  pass  on  the  experi- 
ence of  all  to  each. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLICITY 

The  Reverend  R.  F.  GIBSON,  Executive  Secretary 


THE  following  is  a list  of  the  various  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Publicity : 

1.  The  publication  of  Official  Bulletins  for  the  information  of  the  clergy 
and  general  and  diocesan  officers. 

2.  The  publication  .of  Exchange  of  Methods  for  the  information  of  the 
clergy  and  other  leaders  and  workers  of  the  Church. 

3.  The  publication  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions,  which  has  been  the  official 
organ  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  eighty-six  years. 

4.  The  publication  of  The  Church  at  Work,  intended  to  be  a universal 
medium  in  the  Church  of  information  on  the  general  work  of  the  Church. 

5.  The  publication  of  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets  and  other  printed  matter 
issued  by  the  Council,  the  several  Departments  or  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary. 

6.  News  service  to  Church  publications:  (a)  Reports  of  the  doings  of  the 
Council  and  Departments  and  news  stories  from  the  mission  field  to  the  Church 
Weeklies;  (b)  Missionary,  educational  and  social  service  notes  sent  twice  a 
month  to  diocesan  and  other  Church  papers. 

7.  Service  of  loan  collections  of  printed  matter  and  illustrations  on  mis- 
sionary and  other  subjects  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  preparing  papers  or 
addresses,  and  for  classes.  ' 

8.  A News  Bureau  which  furnishes  the  secular  press  with  accounts  of- 
doings  of  national  interest  connected  with  the  Council  and  Departments,  the 
General  Convention  and  its  Commissions,  and  the  general  work  of  the  Church 
at  home  and  abroad. 

9.  Advertising  in  the  interest  of  the  general  work  of  the  Church. 

10.  Promotion  of  organization  throughout  the  Church  for  publicity  pur- 
poses. 

11.  Promotion  of  every  form  of  printed  publicity  for  Church  purposes. 

12.  Holding  of  annual  publicity  conferences,  participated  in  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dioceses  and  districts. 

13.  Forming  of  advisory  publicity  commissions  for  the  study  of  various 
phases  of  the  general  problems  of  Church  publicity,  especially  in  their  local 
application. 

14.  Promotion  of  the  use  of  the  secular  press* for  evangelistic  purposes. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

WILLIAM  E.  GARDNER,  D.D.,  Executive  Secretary 


THE  SCHOOL  POND 


OFFICERS  FOR  CHRIST'S  ARMY 


THE  most  outstanding  and  far- 
reaching  event  in  the  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry  is  the  conference  for 
older  boys  arranged  by  Dr.  Drury  at 
Saint  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H., 
June  twenty-sixth  to  July  first. 

It  is  the  most  outstanding  event  be- 
cause it  represents  a new  type  of  in- 
terests in  recruiting  for  the  ministry. 
The  headmaster  of  one  of  the  largest 


Church  boarding  schools  for  boys 
leads.  First  he  publishes  a series  of 
unusually  interesting  articles  in  the 
Church  papers,  explaining  his  plans. 
Then  he  invites  the  suggestions  and 
criticisms  of  the  whole  Church.  He 
receives  hundreds  of  letters  and  ma- 
tures his  plans  only  after  a careful 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  ministry  and 
only  after  the  fullest  consultation 
with  bishops,  rectors  and  laymen. 
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THE  CLUB  HOUSE  ON  THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD 


It  is  the  most  far-reaching  event  in 
the  efforts  to  increase  the  ministry  be- 
cause it  deals  with  the  younger  gen- 
eration at  the  very  beginning  of  prep- 
aration for  professional  education. 
The  Church  has  neglected  its  share  of 
God’s  leadership  of  boys  towards  the 
ministry,  it  has  failed  to  give  the  same 
vision  to  boys  regarding  the  ministry 
that  they  are  receiving  from  industry, 
commerce,  and  the  professions  through 
the  emphasis  placed  by  education  on 
vocational  ideals  and  training.  Dr. 
Drury  has  shown  us  a way  to  cooper- 
ate with  God,  and  use  a method  that 
is  commensurate  with  the  task. 

As  I watch  the  growing  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  Dr.  Drury’s  plan,  I 
am  convinced  that  two  great  by- 
products of  the  conference  will  remain 
for  a long  time.  The  first  is  the 
change  of  front  by  some  parents.  I 
know  mothers  and  fathers — especially 
fathers — who  have  readjusted  their 
thinking  on  the  ministry  as  a life  work 
for  their  boys.  Dr.  Drury’s  plan  was 
a challenge,  and  business  men  who  ap- 


plauded the  demand  for  spiritual 
forces  in  commercial,  national  and 
international  affairs  now  see  that 
sane  and  strong  leaders  in  the  Church 
must  be  prepared  if  such  forces  are  to 
be  found  and  effectively  organized. 

Another  by-product  is  with  the  boys. 
Hundreds  of  boys  who  may  go  to  the 
conference,  and  many  who  do  not  go, 
will  have  a new  ideal  of  the  ministry. 
The  profession  will  no  longer  be  sym- 
bolized by  the  small  church  and  the 
underpaid  minister,  nor  by  the  large 
church  with  the  over-fashionable  con- 
gregation. Dr.  Drury’s  challenge  has 
moved  the  profession  of  the  ministry 
into  the  stream  of  the  world’s  neces- 
sary professions,  and  the  minister  will 
have  a place  in  the  minds  of  hundreds 
of  boys  as  an  essential  in  the  better 
organization  of  society. 

The  following  committee  is  assisting 
Dr.  Drury  in  preparing  and  conduct- 
ing the  conference:  The  Reverend  G. 
P.  Atwater,  Akron,  Ohio ; The  Rev- 
erend R.  B.  Ogilby,  Trinity  College; 
The  Reverend  W.  T.  Hooper,  Hart- 


ROWING  ON  LOWER  SCHOOL  POND 


ford,  Connecticut;  Wm.  H.  Jeffreys, 
M.D.,  Philadelphia ; Harper  Sibley, 
Esq.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Committee  has  just  issued  the 
following  statement  which  is  entitled 
That  Boy  of  Yours  and  shows  the  new 
attitude  that  parents  and  teachers  must 
take : 

Do  you  understand  your  boy  ? He  may  be 
silent  and  unapproachable,  that  boy  of  yours, 
but  he  is  thinking  just  the  same.  He  may 
seem  careless,  but  his  mind  is  harboring 
vague  big  plans.  By  his  lack  of  expressed 
ambition  he  may  seriously  annoy  you,  but — 
so  deceiving  are  appearances — you  will  find 
that  he  expects  to  count  in  the  world!  Yes, 
the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts. 
Wise  parents  will  make  this  an  axiom, — 
every  normal  boy  has  an  unabashed  silent 
expectation  to  be  somebody. 

Strange,  how  we  parents  and  older  friends 
fail  to  capitalize  this  ambition  to  count.  The 
air  is  vibrating  with  vocations,  but  they  are 
received  only  by  the  ears  of  the  young.  Have 
we  “elders  and  betters”  forgotten  our  own 
’teens  when  all  things  were  possible,  and 
when  we  had  but  to  choose  to  attain?  Let 
the  good  parent  adopt  this  second  axiom : 
Unless  my  boy  is  better  than  I am,  both  of 
us  will  be  failures. 


Vocation  gets  an  early  hearing.  Elders 
forget  how  early.  Your  boy  sitting  next 
you  at  breakfast, — you  think  of  him  as  just 
a youngster.  But  unknown  to  you  he  is 
formulating  judgments  and  crystallizing 
convictions.  Perhaps  they  are  wrong  con- 
victions,— but  a wrong  idea  is  just  as  fixed 
as  a right  one.  When  will  we  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  a boy  deserves  the  mature 
companionship  of  his  parents?  Your  boy  is 
debating  and  settling  the  personal  problem  : 
What  shall  I be?  It  is  often  settled  before 
he  is  aware,  long  before  you  are  aware.  If 
he  has  not  decided  for  any  special  line,  he 
has  decided  against  several.  Your  young 
decision-maker  would  welcome  talking  over 
with  you  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  his  great 
problem. 

The  Ministry  is  one  of  life’s  great  voca- 
tions. If  ours  is  to  be  a world  of  fair  play 
and  nobility  there  must  be  a Church ; and  if 
the  Church  of  God  is  to  go  forward  like  an 
army  it  must  have  officers.  How  many  rich 
figures  the  word  Minister  suggests ! — an  of- 
ficer in  Christ’s  army, — a pastor  climbing 
down  a precipice  for  the  lost  sheep, — a pa- 
tient fisher  of  men!  Any  vocation  is  too 
big  to  describe  in  this  little  message  about 
your  boy.  What  he  ought  to  be  and  do 
takes  time  and  objective  investigation.  The 
Ministry  should  come  in  for  its  term  of  con- 
sideration. In  queer  hidden  ways  it  gets 
consideration, — for  somebody  has  declared 
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that  at  one  time  in  his  life,  perhaps  only  for 
a moment,  every  man  has  thought  of  being 
a minister. 

An  orderly  and  objective  study  of  the  vo- 
cation of  the  Ministry, — that  is  what  many 
boys  of  high  school  age  would  respond  to. 
They  can  have  it.  To  come  now  to  the 
practical  and  the  particular,  here  is  an  offer 
to  that  boy  of  yours.  Here  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  him  to  learn  what  the  Christian 
Ministry  is  like, — what  kind  of  men  are 
needed,  what  standards  are  required, — what 
being  a minister  involves  and  brings.  The 
priesthood,  like  medicine  or  law,  should  be 
held  up  for  objective  study  as  a career 
worthy  of  his  careful  consideration. 

Why  use  that  word  “objective”  now  three 
times?  To  explain  the  method  of  the  offer 
made  to  you  and  to  your  boy.  To  ask  him 
to  a summer  conference,  to  surround  him 
with  compelling  men  in  a spirited  religious 
atmosphere,  to  put  before  him  an  emotional 
opportunity  to  promise  to  be  a minister, — 
that  would  be  of  the  subjective  method, — 
and  that  would  be  wrong.  The  men  who 
plan  a conference  for  the  boys  of  the  Church 
do  not  believe  in  that.  They  will  expect  or 
accept  no  promise  or  pledge.  But  all  of  us 
who  know  that  God’s  world  needs  God’s 
Church,  and  that  the  Church  needs  fit  pas- 
tors will  agree  that  it  may  prove  helpful 
to  Church  families  and  parishes  and  the 
community  at  large  to  ask  some  of  the  best 
boys  to  give  the  Church’s  Ministry  a hear- 
ing. 


Facts  About  the  Conference 

1.  The  object  of  the  Conference  is  to  con- 
sider the  Christian  Ministry  as  a life  work. 

2.  The  time  will  be  from  June  26th  to 
July  1st,  1922. 

3.  The  place  will  be  Saint  Paul’s  School, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

4.  The  Conference  will  be  open  to  boys 
from  the  three  classes  prior  to  College,  viz., 
this  year’s  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
Classes  in  the  high  schools,  and  the  Fourth, 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms  in  the  Boarding 
Schools. 

5.  No  pledge  or  decision  regarding  life 
work  will  be  asked  for  or  accepted. 

6.  Hospitality  will  be  provided  at  Saint 
Paul’s  School  during  the  Conference. 

7.  An  illustrated  prospectus  about  the 
School  and  the  opportunities  of  this  Con- 
ference will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Please  address  all  inquiries  to : 

Conference  on  the  Ministry, 

Saint  Paul’s  School, 

Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

CORRECTION 

The  dates  of  the  Summer  School  at 
Lake  Wawasee,  Vauter  Park,  In- 
diana, as  published  in  the  April  issue, 
were  incorrect.  They  should  be  June 
19th  to  24th.  Correspondence  should 
be  sent  to  Rev.  J.  F.  Plummer,  Wash- 
ington street,  Marion,  Indiana. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

CHARLES  N.  LATHROP,  Executive  Secretary 


STREET  IN  WICKFORD,  RHODE  ISLAND 

SECOND  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


THE  plans  for  the  second  National 
Conference  of  the  Social  Service 
Workers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  have 
been  carried  to  such  completeness  that 
it  is  now  possible  to  announce  them. 
Following  the  instructions  of  the  first 
National  Conference  which  met  last 
year  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  the 
second  Conference  has  been  planned  in 
direct  relation  to  the  great  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  which 
meets  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
from  the  twenty-second  to  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June.  This  conference  is 
probably  the  greatest  conference  on 


social  work  held  in  the  world.  Thou- 
sands of  social  service  workers  in  all 
lines  of  social  work  will  be  in  Provi- 
dence on  these  dates  to  give  and  to  get 
the  benefit  of  their  common  experience 
in  their  fields  of  work.  The  confer- 
ence -is  made  up  of  ten  divisions  which 
meet  every  morning  in  their  separate 
places  for  papers  and  discussion.  In 
the  evening  there  are  general  sessions 
with  men  and  women  of  national 
prominence  as  speakers. 

Our  own  National  Conference  of 
the  Social  Service  Workers  of  the 
Church  will  meet  from  the  nineteenth 
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to  the  twenty-second  of  June  in  the 
little  town  of  Wickford,  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Providence.  This 
little  town  is  an  old  and  unspoiled 
New  England  village  on  the  shore  of 
Narragansett  Bay  and  will  make  a 
charming  setting  for  the  conference. 

Accommodations  and  Rates:  The 

Cold  Spring  House,  Wickford,  has 
been  taken  by  the  committee  for  the 
three  days  of  the  conference.  Rates 
will  be  $10  each  person  for  the  three 
days  beginning  with  the  evening  meal 
on  June  nineteenth  and  ending  with 
the  noon  meal  on  June  twenty -second. 
Any  other  meals  will  be  extra.  Any- 
one spending  less  than  the  whole  pe- 
riod at  the  conference  will  pay  at  the 
rate  of  $5.00  a day.  Everyone  who 
plans  to  attend  the  conference  is  asked 
to  inform  the  secretary,  the  Reverend 
Charles  N.  Lathrop,  281  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  order  that 
reservations  may  be  made.  As  a re- 
sult of  our  experience  last  year  we 
are  this  year  asking  those  who  make 
reservations  to  enclose  a deposit  of 
$5.00,  which  will  be  returned  if  reser- 
vation is  withdrawn  before  June  tenth. 
The  rooms  in  the  hotel  are  double. 

The  committee  is  also  planning  to 
take  a building  in  Providence  for  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
so  that  all  our  people  attending  can  be 
accommodated  together. 

The  Programme:  The  Conference 
of  the  Social  Service  Workers  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  will  open  at  Wick- 
ford on  Monday  afternoon,  June  nine- 
teenth, at  three  o’clock,  with  a recep- 
tion. There  will  be  opportunity  at  this 
time  for  meetings  of  any  committees 
that  may  desire  to  get  together. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  Monday  evening  at  8 o’clock. 
There  will  be  addresses  of  welcome 
by  Bishop  Gailor,  President  of  the 
Council ; by  Bishop  Perry  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Kelso, 
President  of  the  National  Conference 


of  Social  Work,  followed  by  such  por- 
tions of  the  minutes  of  the  last  con- 
ference as  are  necessary,  by  the  sec- 
retary, the  Reverend  Charles  K.  Gil- 
bert. After  the  regular  election  of  of- 
ficers a report  from  a committee  on 
Minimum  Standards  for  Church  In- 
stitutions, appointed  at  the  National 
Conference  last  year,  will  be  presented 
by  the  Very  Reverend  Elliot  White, 
chairman. 

The  programme  follows : 

Tuesday,  June  20 

10.00  a.m.  1.  What  is  the  Plus  that  the 
Church  has  to  Add  to  Secular  Social 
Service?  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn. 

2.  Rural  Work. 

a.  In  Practical  Operation.  The  Rever- 
end F.  D.  Goodwin. 

b.  How  Can  We  Cooperate  With  the 
Government,  the  Grange,  etc.,  in  the 
Local  Community?  A representative 

’ of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

c.  What  Must  We  Do  to  Develop  the 
Rural  Work?  The  Reverend  C.  W. 
Whitmore. 

Afternoon:  Round  Table  Conferences  for 
any  groups  which  desire  them.  No 
stated  programme. 

8.00  p.m.  Preparation  for  Corporate  Com- 
munion. The  Right  Reverend  William 
T.  Manning,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  New  York, 
chaplain. 

Wednesday,  June  21 

7.30  a.m.  Corporate  Communion,  Bishop 
Manning,  celebrant. 

10.00  a.m.  The  Policy  and  Programme  as 
Presented  by  the  Department,  introduced 
by  the  Executive  Secretary. 

a.  How  Is  It  Working?  Miss  Anne  T. 
Vernon,  the  Reverend  Charles  K. 
Gilbert,  the  Reverend  C.  Rankin 
Barnes. 

b.  What  of  the  Future?  The  Reverend 
Robert  P.  Kreitler. 

3.00  p.m.  What  Contribution  Has  the 
Church  to  Make  to  the  Problems  Mod- 
ern Industry  Presents?  (Speakers  to  be 
announced.) 

8.00  p.m.  A Model  Discussion  Group,  led 
by  Dr.  T.  H.  P.  Sailer. 

Thursday,  June  22 

10.00  a.m.  How  Can  We  Coordinate  the 
Various  Social  Service  Activities  of 
Church  Organizations? 

a.  With  one  another? 

b.  With  secular  agencies? 

A report  from  a committee  made  up  of 
representatives  from  all  the  national 
Church  societies. 
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The  Leaders:  No  word  of  introduc- 
tion needs  to  be  given  to  Bishop  Gailor 
or  Bishop  Perry.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Kelso  is  the  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  and  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies  of  Boston. 

The  Reverend  Charles  K.  Gilbert  is 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Social 
Service  Commission  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  York.  Dean  White  is  the  dean 
of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral  at  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wisconsin.  He  was  formerly  rec- 
tor of  Saint  Mark’s  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, and  during  his  tenure  of  that 
position  made  a careful  study  of  the 
institutions  related  to  the  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  and  with  a group  of  like- 
minded  people  drew  up  an  interesting 
canon  as  the  conclusion  of  their  work. 
Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn  is  the  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Church 
Mission  of  Help  and  comes  to  this 
work  from  a lifetime  of  experience 
with  . social  service  activities.  The 
Reverend  F.  D.  Goodwin  is  rector  of 
Saint  John’s  Church,  Warsaw,  Vir- 


ginia, doing  rural  work.  The  Rev- 
erend C.  W.  Whitmore  is  rector  of  a 
successful  rural  parish  in  Maryland 
and  is  enthusiastically  devoted  to  rural 
work.  He  has  written  a number  of 
effective  articles  on  this  subject.  Bishop 
Manning  needs  no  word  of  introduc- 
tion. Miss  Anne  T.  Vernon  is  field 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Service  of  the  diocese  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  Reverend  C.  Ran- 
kin Barnes  is  rector  of  Saint  James’s 
Church,  South  Pasadena,  California, 
and  chairman  of  the  Social  Service 
Commission  of  the  diocese  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  Reverend  Robert  P.  Kreit- 
ler  is  rector  of  Saint  Luke’s  Church, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  and  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Christian  Social 
Service  of  the  diocese  of  Bethlehem. 
T.  LI.  P.  Sailer,  Ph.D.,  has 
been  the  pioneer  in  developing  the  mis- 
sion study  class  and  the  discussion 
group  in  the  religious  circles  of  this 
country.  He  is  Associate  in  Religious 
Education  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University. 
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Certificates  and  Reduced  Rates:  All 

delegates  to  the  Conference,  in  order 
to  secure  reduced  railroad  rates  this 
year  must  have  a certificate  signed  by 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  The  spe- 
cial rate  will  be  the  round  trip  to 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  back 
for  the  amount  of  a fare  and  a half. 
This  certificate  can  be  obtained  from 
the  office  of  this  Department,  281 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York.  This  cer- 
tificate must  be  presented  at  the  rail- 
road station  at  least  a half-hour  before 
train  time  in  order  to  get  the  reduced 
rate.  The  full  fare  will  be  charged  to 
Providence  with  half  rate  on  the  re- 
turn. Delegates  must  purchase  tickets 


to  Providence  to  get  the  reduced  rates. 
For  those  who  want  to  join  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  the 
dues  are  $3.00  a year,  or  $5.00  includ- 
ing copy  of  the  conference  proceedings. 

The  first  National  Conference  of 
the  Social  Service  Workers  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  held  last  year  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  went  beyond  the 
most  optimistic  anticipations.  There 
were  present  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen men  and  women  from  fifty-six 
dioceses  and  from  Canada,  and  the 
opinion  was  unanimous  that  the  con- 
ference should  be  repeated  this  year. 
Already  men  and  women  have  written 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  telling 
of  their  plans  to  be  present. 


COURSES  TO  TRAIN  FOR  PARISH  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 


Wellesley,  Massachusetts  — Conference 
for  Church  Workers,  June  26-July  6. 

A Normal  Course  for  Leaders,  by  the 
Reverend  Charles  K.  Gilbert,  Executive 
Secretary,  Social  Service  Commission, 
Diocese  of  New  York. 

Concord,  New  Hampshire — Church  Con- 
ference of  the  Province  of  New  Eng- 
land, July  7-17. 

A Normal  Course  for  Leaders,  by  Jef- 
frey R.  Brackett,  Ph.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Geneva,  New  York — Summer  School  for 
Churchworkers,  Province  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  July  3-14. 

A Normal  Course  for  Leaders,  by  the 
Venerable  Augustine  Elmendorf,  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey — Summer  School 
for  Churchworkers,  Province  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  July  3-14. 

A Normal  Course  for  Leaders,  by  the 
Reverend  Robert  P.  Kreitler,  rector  of 
Saint  Luke’s  Church,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Montrose,  Pennsylvania — Summer  School 
of  Diocese  of  Bethlehem,  July  5-15. 

A Normal  Course  for  Leaders,  by  the 
Reverend  C.  Rankin  Barnes,  rector  of 
Saint  James’s  Church,  South  Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Conneaut  Lake,  Pennsylvania— Summer 
School  for  the  Workers  of  the  Dio- 
ceses of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  July 
5-14. 

A Normal  Course  for  Leaders,  by  the 
Reverend  Julius  C.  H.  Sauber,  Social 
Service  Secretary,  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh. 
Sewanee,  Tennessee — Summer  Training 
School  for  Workers,  August  9-24. 

A Normal  Course  for  Leaders,  by  the 
Reverend  Lewis  N.  Taylor,  rector  of  All 
Saints’  Church,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 
Racine,  Wisconsin — C onference  for 
Church  Workers,  June  26-July  6. 

A Normal  Course  for  Leaders,  by  the 
Reverend  Charles  L.  Street,  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  Chicago,  111. 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota — Summer 
Conference,  June  20-29. 

A Normal  Course  for  Leaders,  by  Miss 
Elsie  Linton,  All  Saints’  School,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D. 

Asilomar,  California — Summer  Vacation 
Conference  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, July  21-26. 

A Normal  Course  for  Leaders,  by  Rev. 
Charles  N.  Lathrop,  Executive  Secretary, 
Department  of  Christian  Social  Service 
of  the  Presiding  Bishop  and  Council, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Department  is  planning  to  give  two  scholarships  in  each  of  the  provinces 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  course  for  two  students  selected,  because  of  particular 
capacity,  to  train  Discussion  Groups.  These  scholarships  will  be  given,  as  far  as 
possible,  through  the  provincial  Sbcial  Service  Commissions. 

CHARLES  N.  LATHROP, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Note:  Acknowledgment  of  gifts  for  Russian  Clergy  Relief  will  be  found  on 

page  314. 
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HOW  THE  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  TRIENNIUM 
OF  1923-5  IS  BEING  CONSTRUCTED 


ONE  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
the  Council  by  canon  is  the  pres- 
entation to  the  General  Convention  of 
a programme  of  work  for  the  next 
triennium.  In  the  canon  it  is  called 
a budget. 

There  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention of  1919  a programme  of  work 
which  we  called  a survey.  It  was 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  forward 
steps  ever  taken  by  the  Church  be- 
cause the  Church  was  reminded  that 
the  first  command  of  our  Lord  was 
not  to  go  out  and  preach  but  to  lift 
up  our  eyes  and  look.  We  had  formed 
the  habit  of  considering  what  was 
being  done  and  hoping  we  might  do  as 
well  as  before.  That  was  about  the 
measure  of  our  faith,  but  in  1919  the 
Church  took  courage  and  made  in- 
quiry as  to  every!  hing  that  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  fields  covered  by  our 
present  work.  I don’t  know  of  any 
place  in  which  the  preparation  of  the 
survey  did  more  good  than  in  the 
parish.  In  many  instances,  for  the 
first  time,  they  looked  around  to  see 
what  the  important  needs  were  and 
then  met  them. 

But  one  of  the  great  difficulties  was 
that  this  survey,  in  terms  of  money, 
called  for  work  which  would  have 
required  more  than  $62,000,000.  The 
General  Convention  appointed  a com- 
mission to  revise  and  correct  the  sur- 
vey and  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
budget  to  be  presented  to  the  general 
Church.  That  commission  appointed 
an  executive  committee  and  they  met 
and  spent  several  days  looking  over 


the  mass  of  information  in  the  survey. 
They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  a work  of  months  to  determine 
what  work  was  most  valuable  and 
what  was  not  immediately  necessary, 
and  perhaps  what  was  not  advisable. 
As  a result,  the  survey  remains  un- 
revised and  uncorrected  to  this  day. 
The  joint  commission,  however,  de- 
cided that  the  goal  or  budget  ought 
to  be  $42, (XX), 000  for  the  present  tri- 
ennium. Of  that,  the  dioceses  them- 
selves ought  to  undertake  $14,000,000, 
and  the  general  Church  ought  to  un- 
dertake $28,000,000.  Now,  by  that 
method  of  procedure,  they  did  exactly 
the  thing  that  ought  never  to  have 
been  done  but  which  under  the  circum- 
stances could  not  be  helped.  The  goal 
or  budget,  not  being  itemized,  had  to 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  money.  The 
Nation-Wide  Campaign  became  an  ef- 
fort, not  to  erect  that  building  in 
China,  or  to  equip  that  school  in  the 
South,  but  to  raise  $28,000,000,  a bud- 
get of  money  instead  of  a budget  of 
needs.  To  correct  this  situation  was 
the  first  need. 

To  do  this  we  could  ignore  the  old 
survey  and  ask  the  Church  to  make 
out  a new  statement  of  its  needs.  One 
of  the  great  difficulties  was  this : There 
had  been  raised  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  Church  a false  hope  of 
what  the  Nation-Wide  Campaign  was 
going  to  do  for  them.  If  we  again 
asked  them  to  state  their  needs  for 
men  or  for  new  dormitories,  or  for 
scholarships,  we  would  raise  again 
those  hopes,  many  of  which  may  not 
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be  realized  and  some  of  which  ought  The  first  thing  that  we  saw  as  a 
perhaps  never  to  be  realized  in  this  result  of  the  work  that  we  had  done 
way.  was  this : That  while  the  domestic 

So,  after  thinking  the  matter  over  missionary  districts  have  been  the 
very  carefully,  the  Council  decided  to  greatest  beneficiaries  of  the  advance 
take  the  old  survey  as  a basis  for  the  movement  that  has  been  made,  and 
new  programme.  This  was  a difficult  that  while  the  foreign  work  has  ben- 
thing  to  do  and  we  puzzled  over  the  efited,  the  one  group  that  has  not  had 
method  by  which  this  could  be  accom-  any  real  benefit  from  the  general 
plished  and  we  finally  arrived  at  a treasury  is  the  domestic  dioceses,  and 
method.  We  have  started  at  the  top  their  needs  are  very  great.  Therefore, 
instead  of  at  the  bottom.  The  Coun-  we  thought  that  they  ought  to  come 
cil  has  tentatively  determined,  subject  first.  It  takes,  say  $3,500,000  per  an- 
of  course  to  the  action  of  General  num  to  run  the  present  work  of  the 
Convention,  that  the  objective  for  the  Society,  or  $10,500,000  for  the  trien- 
general  Church  in  terms  of  money  nium.  This,  of  course,  is  a first 
should  be  $25,000,000  for  the  next  charge  on  our  receipts.  Coming  then 
triennium.  If  this  figure  is  finally  to  the  needs  of  the  domestic  dioceses, 
adopted  the  total  of  the  quotas  will  we  have  put  them  down  tentatively  as 
remain  approximately  the  same  as  to-  being  entitled  to  $4,400,000  as  their 
day.  If  the  Convention  should  adopt  share  of  this  $25,000,000.  This  com- 
a lower  objective  in  terms  of  money,  pares  with  askings  of  over  $10,000,000 
we  would  be  confronted  with  this  in  the  1919  survey, 
situation : Here  are  dioceses  which  Askings  for  the  foreign  work  and 
have  not  only  pledged  but  paid  100%  for  the  domestic  missionary  districts 
of  their  quota  on  this  present  basis,  in  the  1919  survey  were  on  a much 
and  if  we  determine  that,  inasmuch  more  conservative  basis,  and  in  this 
as  the  Church  has  only  measured  up  tentative  allocation  of  equities  we  have 
to  about  37%  of  what  we  asked  for  therefore  allowed  a larger  proportion 
the  present  triennium,  this  is  the  limit  for  this  work  than  in  the  case  of  the 
of  what  we  should  attempt  for  the  domestic  dioceses,  so.  as  a guess,  we 
next  triennium,  we  must  say  to  these  have  put  down  the  domestic  mission- 
dioceses  : “We  thank  you  for  what  you  ary  work  outside  of  the  dioceses  as 
have  done,  but  you  have  worked  too  having  an  equity  in  this  programme 
hard.  From  now  on,  work  about  60%  of  $1,500,000,  and  the  foreign  mis- 
easier.”  Is  it  not  better  to  suppose  sionary  work,  $2,430,000. 
that  what  they  have  done,  others  can  No  one  can  study  the  original  sur- 
do?  The  General  Convention  must  vey,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
finally  make  the  decision.  includes  the  diocesan  askings,  without 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  how  realizing  that  the  demand  for  clergy, 
are  we  going  to  get  a programme  of  both  in  the  dioceses  and  in  the  mission 
real  needs  instead  of  a programme  of  fields  is  far  greater  than  can  be  sup- 
money?  As  I say,  we  started  with  plied  at  the  present  time.  One  diocese, 
the  money.  During  the  summer,  we  for  instance,  has  asked  for  twenty- 
spent  a good  deal  of  time  on  this  eight  new  men.  It  would  be  foolish 
work  and  had  some  visions  and  dreams  to  include  in  a revised  and  corrected 
about  it  and  dreamed  what  we  would  programme  such  an  asking,  together 
do  if  the  Church  had  provided  $25,-  with  a large  amount  of  equipment  in 
000,000  for  the  missionary  work  of  the  shape  of  chapels,  parish  houses 
the  Church.  A grand  thing  to  dream  and  rectories  required  for  these  men, 
about!  So,  we  put  down  $25,000,000  as  it  is  inevitable  that  were  the  wants 
and  then  began  to  divide  it  up.  of  this  particular  diocese  supplied, 
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they  would  be  supplied  only  by  taking 
men  from  other  stations.  What  then 
is  the  answer?  The  Church  must,  in 
any  balanced  programme,  provide  far 
more  strongly  than  ever  for  the  work 
of  enlisting  and  preparing  men  for  the 
ministry.  This  means  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  Church  schools,  Church 
colleges  and  eventually  our  seminaries. 
We  have,  therefore,  put  down  tenta- 
tively for  religious  education,  outside 
of  such  educational  work  as  is  included 
in  the  diocesan  equities,  the  sum  of 
$2,280,000. 

The  programme  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Service  does  not  yet  contem- 
plate the  carrying  on  of  any  large  in- 
stitutional operations  and  we  have 
therefore  made  only  moderate  provi- 
sion for  advance  work  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  this  department. 

The  provinces  are  looking  to  the 
general  Church  for  a larger  measure 
of  support  and  provision  is  made  for 
this. 

We  must  then  provide  for  an  entire 
wiping  out  of  the  present  debt,  for  a 
moderate  addition  to  the  reserve  de- 
posit accounts,  for  a contingent  fund 
to  meet  emergencies,  and  at  least  a 
small  amount  to  provide  for  increased 
central  office  expenses  as  the  work 
grows. 

Up  to  this  point  the  equities  allotted 
to  the  several  kinds  of  work  have  been 
entirely  tentative,  but  from  now  on 
we  begin  to  approach  something 
nearer  to  solid  facts  and  further  away 
from  visions. 

Referring  again  to  the  domestic  dio- 
ceses, we  have  taken  each  diocese  by 
itself  and  tabulated  what  they  asked 
in  the  old  survey  and  then  put  them 
down  for  what  seemed  to  be  their  most 
urgent  needs. 

We  instance  the  diocese  of  X . 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  this  dio- 
cese’s priority  list  showing  in  numer- 
ical order  the  relative  importance  of 
each  project  for  which  aid  was  asked. 
We  find  that  the  first  asking  is  for 
Negro  work.  They  have  asked  $10,000 


9 

for  one  station  for  the  three-year 
period,  for  three  teachers,  a lay  worker 
and  a male  catechist,  and  we  tenta- 
tively approve  that  asking. 

Then  coming  on  down  to  the  fifth 
priority,  which  is  more  Negro  work, 
we  find  that  they  are  asking  about 
$12,000.  They  have  at  this  station 
eighteen  communicants.  They  have 
an  average  attendance  at  their  services 
of  ten  people.  They  raise  locally 
$800  a year  for  all  purposes.  Their 
own  people  say  that  they  show  a lack 
of  cooperation,  and  yet  they  ask  for 
$12,000.  This  item  is  for  the  time 
eliminated.  If,  however,,  the  bishop 
or  his  council  can  demonstrate  the 
need,  it  can  be  restored. 

Then  we  come  on  down  through 
various  other  askings  of  the  Diocese 

of  X , to  two  mill  towns,  having 

together  63  communicants.  They  say 
their  people  are  ignorant,  the  moral 
standard  low,  the  children  neglected. 
They  ask  for  a church  to  cost  $3,000 
and  a rectory  to  cost  $2,000,  of  which 
they  will  provide  $500  each.  They 
must  have,  for  a time  at  least,  help 
on  the  salary  of  their  rector  amounting 
for  three  years  to  $2,475,  a total  of 
$6,475.  They  state  that  they  “can 
work  miracles  with  needed  relief.” 
This  asking  is  tentatively  approved  for 
the  full  amount. 

We  have  found  that  altogether,  sub- 
ject to  examination,  and  specific  en- 
dorsement, we  can  write  in  $125,950  as 
a sound  programme  for  the  general 
Church  to  attempt  in  the  diocese  of 

X in  the  next  three  years. 

Thus  in  the  new  presentation  the 
greatest  thing  is  that  we  can  stop 
talking  about  money,  and  we  can  talk 
about  those  mill  people  and  what  we 
are  going  to  do  for  them  and  the  com- 
munity. We  stop  talking  about  the 
dollar  sign  and  talk  about  this  soul 
to  be  saved  and  that  sick  body  to  be 
healed.  That  is  what  we  must  present 
to  the  Church,  as  a programme  of  hu- 
man needs  instead  of  a programme  of 
dollars  and  cents. 
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This  method  is  being  followed  in 
the  case  of  every  diocese  and  mission- 
ary district  asking  aid  of  the  general 
Church.  Revisions  will  be  made,  in 
cooperation  with  those  asking  aid,  to 
bring  the  total  needs  in  terms  of  money 
within  the  limit  adopted. 

The  Council  is  going  to  present  a 
budget  of  needs  that  are  real.  There- 
fore, the  dioceses  must  have  before 
them  something  of  the  method  by 
which  we  are  doing  the  work.  Of 
course,  this  tentative  programme  will 
go  back  to  the  diocese  and  will  be 
brought  up-to-date.  Some  of  these 
needs  have  been  met.  Some  should 
be  modified.  The  diocese  will  see 
what  we  are  driving  at,  will  get  to 
work  in  the  same  way  and  send  back 
our  programme  endorsed.  The  De- 
partment of  Finance  will  then  do  its 
work  of  balancing. 

The  programme,  as  balanced  by  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  finally 
approved  by  the  Presiding  Bishop  and 
Council,  will  then  be  submitted  to 
General  Convention  for  its  action. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  an  ap- 
proved programme.  It  will  carry  the 
official  approval  of  those  asking  for 
aid,  the  approval  of  the  department 
concerned,  of  the  Finance  Department 
and  of  the  Council. 


In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  a 
definite  programme.  Each  need  will 
be  stated,  together  with  the  approx- 
imate cost  of  meeting  the  need,  and  the 
reason  why  the  need  should  be  met. 

In  the  third  place,  it  will  be  a clas- 
sified programme.  The  needs  will  be 
classified  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
importance. 

It  will  rest  with  General  Convention 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  programme 
shall  be  accepted  in  its  entirety.  Upon 
acceptance  by  General  Convention  of 
a programme,  revised,  if  need  be,  ac- 
cording to  its  best  judgment,  the 
Church  will  stand  committed  to  a de- 
termined effort  to  meet  the  needs 
approved  by  General  Convention. 

No  statement  can  be  made  at  this 
time  as  to  whether  the  total  amount  of 
money  which  will  be  required  to  meet 
the  approved  needs  will  be  more  or 
less  than  the  $25,000,000  used  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  work,  but  the  facts 
already  at  hand  make  it  evident  that 
a long  forward  step  must  be  taken  in 
the  next  triennium  if  the  Church  is  to 
meet  Her  immediate  responsibilities. 

Are  we  then  to  measure  our  faith 
for  the  future  bv  the  performance  of 
the  past,  or  shall  we  adopt  in  General 
Convention  a programme  of  work 
which  will  meet  this  responsibility? 


STATEMENT  TO  THE  CHURCH 

In  accordance  with  a request  of  the  Council  the  following  statement  is  made 
to  the  Church : 


THE  receipts  applicable  to  the 
quotas  or  apportionments  of  the 
several  dioceses  for  the  current  year 
to  April  first  show  an  alarming  de- 
crease, as  compared  with  the  similar 
period  of  last  year.  The  decrease 
amounts  to  $119,327.89,  or  over  30%. 
Every  province  and  a great  majority 
of  the  dioceses  show  decreases. 

For  the  year  1921  the  interest  pay- 
ment on  loans  amounted  to  $37,895.41, 
a large  part  of  which  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  people  of  the  Church 


had  paid  their  pledges  regularly  and 
parish  treasurers  had  forwarded 
promptly  the  missionary  money  re- 
ceived by  them.  Last  year  over  27% 
of  the  money  received  was  paid  in  the 
month  of  December,  while  if  payments 
had  been  regular  81/3%  would  have 
been  paid  each  month. 

If  pledges  were  paid  regularly,  and 
if  parish  and  diocesan  treasurers 
would  remit  promptly  all  that  is  due 
the  national  treasury,  there  would  be  a 
very  material  saving  in  discounts. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  NATION-WIDE  CAMPAIGN 

WILLIAM  H.  MILTON,  D.D.,  Executive  Secretary 


AS  SEEN  BY  A RECTOR 


YOU  ask  about  the  quota  and  the 
Nation-Wide  Campaign,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our 
dio'cese  feels  that  we  should  try  to  do 
the  best  we  can  not  to  go  back  in  any 
way.  We  realize  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  people  thought  they  were  going  to 
get  help  for  their  own  projects.  As  it 
turned  out  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 

our  diocesan  school  at has 

suffered  very  greatly  by  practically 
having  its  source  of  supply  outside  of 
the  diocese  cut  off.  At  the  same  time 
the  Nation-Wide  Campaign  represents 
a long  forward  step ; I hope  and  trust 
that  those  dioceses  which  have  realized 
it  to  some  extent  will  continue  to  set 
the  example  for  the  others,  and  that 
the  others  will  go  forward  somewhat 
instead  of  our  dropping  back  to  their 
standard  of  small  achievement. 

I have  known  a few  individuals  in 
my  life  who  I thought  were  giving 
more  than  they  ought  to  give,  but  per- 
sonally I have  never  known  a parish 
— and  still  less  have  I ever  known  or 
heard  of  a diocese — that  was  giving 
more  than  it  ought  to  give. 

This  diocese  gave  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Nation-Wide  Campaign 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  quota, 
as  I remember,  and  the  whole  diocese 
was  enormously  helped  by  the  effort. 

Parishes  increased  the  salaries  of 
their  clergy  and  gave  more  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  bishop  and  more  for  their 
own  diocesan  missions,  and  vastly 
more  for  our  Church  University,  than 
they  ever  thought  they  could  give.  And 
I have  never  been  willing  to  take  the 
position  in  my  parish  that  we  would 
give  less  than  we  had  been  giving  be- 


cause somebody  else  was  not  giving 
the  proper  share.  You  can  see  from 
this  therefore  that  I most  earnestly 
hope  that  the  dioceses  that  have  led 
the  way  in  taking  the  Nation-Wide 
Campaign  seriously  will  continue  to  do 
their  very  utmost  to  reach  their  quotas 
and  not  let  the  standard  slip  back. 

We  made  a mistake  in  this  diocese 
and  certainly  in  this  parish  by  giving 
out  that  there  would  be  no  financial 
canvass  for  the  next  three  years. 
Therefore,  being  hampered  in  this 
way,  we  did  reach  a lower  percentage 
in  the  second  year  than  we  did  in  the 
first;  and  we  will  reach  a somewhat 
lower  percentage  in  this,  the  third 
year,  than  we  did  in  the  second ; but 
we  have  learned  a whole  lot  and  we 
have  realized  the  immense  advantage 
that  comes  from  the  concerted  effort 
of  the  whole  Church  for  the  whole 
Church. 

At  our  diocesan  council  I heard  no 
grumbling  and  no  indication  that 
thefe  would  be  a let-down  after  this 
year ; and  in  my  vestry  meeting  last 
night  we  talked  about  making  an  ef- 
fort to  reach  the  quota  completely. 
One  of  the  best  of  my  vestrymen  is 
in  favor  of  assuming  as  an  obligation 
to  be  fulfilled  completely  the  amounts 
by  which  we  fell  short  of  our  quota 
in  this  parish  in  1920  and  in  1921. 

I do  not  think  that  this  dipcese  is 
unusually  or  specially  generous,  and  I 
know  that  my  own  parish  has  suffered 
much  from  haying  a narrow  and  pa- 
rochial vision,  but  I do  believe  that 
we  have  realized  a good  deal  of  the 
awakening  that  has  come  in  the  last 
few  years  through  the  Nation-Wide 
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Campaign.  So  far  as  I atn  personally 
concerned  I never  dreamed  that  what- 
ever standard  the  Church  reached  in 
its  efforts  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  Nation-Wide  Campaign  would 
ever  be  lowered,  but  would  be  con- 


sidered as  a vantage  ground  for  fur- 
ther and  steady  advances. 

I hope  that  when  this  matter  comes 
up  in  Portland  the  dioceses  that  have 
done  well  will  not  be  weary  in  well- 
doing. 


AS  SEEN  BY  A MISSIONARY  BISHOP 

LET  me  remind  you  that  Oklahoma  jumped  from 
contributions  of  three  thousand  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  1919,  to  over  fourteen  thousand  in  1920.  This 
alone  was  a noteworthy  increase.  But  it  is  only  part 
of  our  advance,  for  at  the  same  time  many  of  our 
parishes  and  missions  greatly  increased  their  own  local 
budget.  Furthermore,  as  the  report  shows,  we  did 
better  in  1921  than  in  1920.  Altogether  it  is  the  most 
gratifying  aspect  of  our  work,  except  as  we  take  into 
account,  as  we  must : 

The  wonderful  improvement  in  the  State  of  the 
Church,  throughout  the  whole  district.  There  is  a 
direct  connection  between  generous  giving  and  spiritual 
growth.  We  gave  generously,  we  have  grown  greatly; 
more  confirmations ; more  baptisms ; more  clergy ; more 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  It  is  in  direct  confirmation 
of  the  Saviour’s  saying  that  “where  your  treasure  is, 
there  will  your  heart  be  also.”  And  how  richly  has  this 
been  the  case  with  us  these  past  two  years ! 
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TO  THE  PRESIDING  BISHOP  AND  COUNCIL 


AN  ENDURING  MEMORY 

By  Emily  C.  Tillotson 


THE  Woman’s  Auxiliary  has  been 
called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
a friend  to  whose  understanding  heart 
all  that  had  to  do  with  its  welfare 
was  very  dear.  To  the  many  aspects 
of  Mr.  Betticher’s  varied  and  beauti- 
ful life  his  friends  have  since  his  death 
tried  as  far  as  was  in  their  power 
to  pay  tribute — but  in  these  pages  it 
is  natural  to  think  of  him  first  in  his 
relation  to  the  Auxiliary,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  phase  of  its  life  which 
from  month  to  month  was  recorded 
in  this  department  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions. 

Although  the  collecting  and  prepa- 
ration of  material  was  for  the  most  part 
the  duty  of  one  or  more  of  the  Aux- 
iliary secretaries,  Mr.  Betticher  was 
always  ready  to  give  his  aid  and  ad- 
vice. No  detail  was  too  trivial,  no 
question  too  obvious,  to  gain  his  cour- 
teous and  careftd  attention.  His  plans 
for  future  numbers  of  the  magazine 
never  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  pages,  and  no  plan 
was  ever  put  through  without  most 
kindly  and  considerate  conferring  with 
the  Auxiliary  secretaries,  who  were 
always  made  to  feel  that  their  pages 
were  indeed  an  integral  part  of  the 
magazine  and  by  no  means  an  isolated 
department. 

As  we  look  back  perhaps  our  strong- 
est impression  is  of  the  abounding  joy 
with  which  all  Mr.  Betticher’s  work 
was  done.  The  producing  of  every 
number  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions 
was  an  adventure  filled  with  zest  rather 
than  a task — something  to  be  under- 
taken with  a sort  of  glad  anticipation 


like  a holiday  or  some  long-looked-for 
treat. 

One  month  some  immediate  need  of 
the  mission  field  or  some  picture  of 
missionary  life  contributed  by  one  of 
our  workers  must  be  “featured”.  If 
there  were  a need  this  article  might 
help ; the  best  place  must  be  given  it, 
the  most  satisfactory  possible  illustra- 
tions provided.  Or  perhaps  it  was  the 
United  Thank  Offering  Number,  in 
the  success  of  which  Mr.  Betticher  was 
so  deeply  interested,  which  must  be 
planned.  With  what  gay  enthusiasm 
was  the  suggestion  made  that  perhaps 
the  women  might  be  spurred  on  to 
outstrip  the  children  in  the  selling  of 
their  especial  number ! 

We  are  grateful  that  the  lives  of 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
work  with  him  were  touched  by  the 
light  of  his  life  and  that  through  the 
pages  of  the  magazine  to  which  he 
gave  so  much  of  himself  Auxiliary 
members  throughout  the  Church  have 
shared  in  the  privilege  of  his  friend- 
ship. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  les- 
sons taught  us  through  the  daily  con- 
tacts of  our  busy  lives  was  the  fact 
that  the  kind  of  gladness  which  will 
be  our  enduring  memory  of  our  friend 
had  its  source  deep  in  the  heart  of 
things.  It  was  the  expression  of  a 
life  lived  close  to  the  life  of  the  Mas- 
ter, which  in  the  loveliness  of  its  sim- 
plicity partook  greatly  of  the  nature 
of  that  childhood  which  Mr.  Betticher 
loved  so  dearly  and  understood  so 
well.  Of  such  surely  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven ! 


. JULIA  CHESTER  EMERY 


By  Margaret  A.  Tomes 


IN  the  autumn  of  the  early  fifties  of 
the  last  century  Julia  Chester  Emery 
was  born  in  Dorchester,  Massachus- 
etts. Her  parents,  Charles  and  Susan 
Hilton  Emery,  were  of  good  old  New 
England  ancestry,  the  first  of  whom 
came  from  England  as  early  as  1635. 
Her  father,  following  the  calling  of 
his  father  and  grandfather,  was  a sea 
captain  but  abandoned  his  seafaring 
career  soon  after  his  marriage  to  Su- 
san Hilton  Kelly  of  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire.  Julia  was  their  fourth 
daughter  and  fifth  child,  subsequently 
becoming  one  of  a family  of  eleven 
children.  She  was  graduated  from 
the  Dorchester  High  School  and  went 
to  Saint  Catherine’s  Hall  in  Augusta, 
Maine,  but  was  too  far  advanced  in 
her  studies  for  its  curriculum  and  was 
consequently  withdrawn  at  the  end  of 
six  months.  She  studied  for  one  win- 
ter at  the  Normal  School  in  Boston. 

Her  eldest  sister,  Mary  Abbot  Em- 
ery, left  home  at  an  early  age  to 
teach,  but  on  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution in  Baltimore  authorizing  the 
women  of  the  Church  to  organize  as 
an  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions 
she  was  asked  to  accept  the  office  of 
its  first  secretary.  This  she  did  and 
opened  the  headquarters  in  New  York 
in  “21  Bible  House”  on  January  sec- 
ond, 1872,  where  the  Second  sister, 
Susan,  came  later  as  associate  editor 
of  The  Young  Christian  Soldier,  a 
missionary  publication  for  children. 
On  the  resignation  of  the  latter  in 
1874,  Julia,  in  her  turn,  left  home  to 
succeed  her  sister  and  continued  in 
the  capacity  of  associate  editor  for  two 
years,  occupying  a desk  in  the  Auxil- 
iary office,  until  Mary  in  1876  became 
the  wife  of  the  Reverend  A.  T.  Twing, 
then  Domestic  Secretary  and  General 
Agent  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 


The  Woman’s  Auxiliary  having  by 
this  time  adopted  its  policy,  created 
by  Miss  Mary  A.  Emery  and  approved 
by  the  Board,  and  established  branches 
in  a number  of  dioceses,  now  found 
itself  without  a head.  Julia,  having 
in  the  two  years  learned  familiarity 
with  the  methods  and  grasped,  if  she 
had  it  not  before,  the  missionary  spirit 
of  a pioneer,  was  suggested  as  a suc- 
cessor to  her  sister,  who  said  at  the 
time  “Julia  is  young,  but  she  has  it  in 
her.”  That  Mrs.  Twing’s  suggestion 
was  a wise  one  and  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  accepting  it  was  justified  is 
fully  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the 
next  forty  years  of  the  Woman’s  Aux- 
iliary. It  must  have  required  not  a 
little  faith  on  the  part  of  those  in  au- 
thority to  elect  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary one  so  young,  so  modest  and  re- 
tiring. These  attributes  she  retained 
to  the  end,  for  though  her  work  of 
necessity  pushed  her  into  public  life 
she  was  never  aggressive,  never  unduly 
prominent,  but  always  self-effacing 
and  more  than  generous  in  according 
to  others  prominence  and  credit  when 
due. 

She  assumed  her  office  on  October 
first,  1876,  another  sister,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Theresa  Emery,  coming  to  take 
up  the  work  on  The  Young  Christian 
Soldier  and  later  becoming  a very- 
valuable  assistant  in  the  office  and  box 
work. 

Of  Miss  Emery’s  work  in  detail 
there  is  no  record  except  as  it  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  reports  of  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary.  With  the  results 
accomplished  in  the  forty  years  of 
her  secretaryship  the  Church  is  famil- 
iar, but  it  is,  or  was,  the  privilege  of 
the  few  to  know  how  she  accom- 
plished them.  Her  patient,  painstaking, 
arduous  and  conscientious  labors  could 
only  have  been  persisted  in  through 
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all  those  years  because  of  her  faith 
and  love  for  the  Master  and  her  zeal- 
ous desire  that  all  His  children  of 
whatever  blood  and  in  whatever  clime 
should  come  to  know  Him  as  their 
Saviour.  The  steady  up-hill  work 
may  perhaps  best  be  described  by  giv-. 
ing  an  extract  from  Miss  Emery’s  first 
report  in  September,  1877  (the  fifth 
report  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary), 
and  then  comparing  it  with  what  she 
wrote  in  her  last  report  September, 
1916. 

The  Domestic  work  is  mainly  confined  to 
preparing  and  sending  of  Missionary  Boxes 
and  comparatively  little  money,  comes 
through  this  source  to  the  Domestic  treas- 
ury. To  supplement  the  stipends  with  gifts 
which  obviate  expense  otherwise  unavoid- 
able, which  lighten  care  and  toil  and  con- 
trivance that  add  so  heavily  to  the  burden 
under  which  our  missionaries  labor  to  do 
their  holy  work,  which  save  from  a over- 
powering weariness  the  wives  and  daughters 
who  share  their  labors  and  their  sufferings; 
this,  the  members  of  the  Auxiliary  have 
always  felt  to  be  one  of  their  chiefest  privi- 
leges. ...  It  is  a source  of  deep  pleasure 
and  thankfulness,  and  an  incentive  to  farther 
effort  to  know  that  the  work  of  the  Auxil- 
iary for  Foreign  Missions  during  the  past 
year  has  been  one  not  only  of  direct  service 
to  the  missionary  and  those  for  whom  they 
labor,  but  also  of  indirect  usefulness,  per- 
haps much  more  important,  to  the  Church 
at  home.  That  parishes  have  been  moved 
to  give  to  this  cause,  that  societies  have 
been  formed  to  work  for  it,  and  that  in- 
dividuals have  been  constrained  to  recog- 
nize their  duty  in  regard  to  it  in  a marked 
degree  more  widely  and  more  heartily  be- 
cause of  woman’s  zeal  and  labor,  are  indeed 
facts  demanding  earnest  gratitude. 

These  seem  but  timid  ventures  of 
faith  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished and  the  tremendous  tasks 
the  Auxiliary  is  facing  today,  but  in 
Miss  Emery’s  first  years  all  was  un- 
tried and  fallow  ground,  the  seed  was 
sown  in  faith  only  and  was  encouraged 
and  fostered  by  earnest  prayer  and 
laborious  efforts  in  awakening  an  in- 
terest among  women  who  knew  no 
work  beyond  their  homes  and  were 
timid  and  cautious  and  could  only 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Church’s 
missionary  work  by  telling  their  per- 


sonal friends,  and  it  was  through  the 
“personal  touch”  that  Miss  Emery 
herself  persuaded  and  inspired  others 
to  enter  into  the  ranks  of  the  Auxiliary. 
When  asked  once  how  she  trained  the 
workers,  she  replied  “I  do  not  try  to 
train  them.  I love  them.”  Is  not 
this  clearly  visible  through  all  her 
work?  Love!  She  loved  first  of  all 
her  Saviour,  she  loved  His  Church  and 
His  children  and  wanted  all  to  know 
Him  and  be  members  of  His  King- 
dom. No  one  was  ever  too  small  and 
insignificant  nor  too  great  and  con- 
spicuous but  could  find  a place  in  her 
loving  heart.  With  this  as  her  incen- 
tive, the  Auxiliary  could  not  but  grow, 
and  grow  on  the  firmest  foundations. 

And  what  did  this  Love  accomplish  ? 
Something  of  the  result  appears  in  the 
forty-fifth  annual  report,  Miss  Emery’s 
last,  written  just  before  her  resigna- 
tion in  1916. 

The  Woman’s  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of 
Missions  as  it  is  known  today  with  its 
provincial  organization  and  officers  in  five 
of  the  provinces,  with  diocesan  officers  in 
all  its  dioceses  and  missionary  districts,  with 
its  parish  branches  and  officers  in  over  5,500 
of  the  8,500  parishes  and  missions,  and  an 
individual  membership  which  has  never  been 
numbered;  with  its  yearly  gifts  of  more 
than  $100,000  towards  the  Board’s  appropria- 
tions and  specials  in  money  and  boxes  of 
$260,000  more;  with  its  Triennial  United 
Offering,  now  reaching  $300,000  and  be- 
yond; with  its  ever-increasing  intelligence 
through  meetings,  conferences,  summer 
schools,  institutes,  mission  study  and  read- 
ing, and  its  ever-rising  tide  of  prayer,  with 
its  reiterated  efforts  to  reach  all  women 
and  train  and  enlist  the  children  and  young 
people  of  the  Church — this  Woman’s  Auxil- 
iary is  the  development  of  that  “Woman’s 
Society,  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions” which  the  Reverend  Secretaries  of 
the  Board  were  empowered  to  organize  in 
1871. 

What  strides  had  been  taken  and 
what  great  things  accomplished  in 
these  forty  years ! 

During  all  this  time  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  the  office  was  broken  by  fre- 
quent trips  to  various  dioceses  to  visit 
the  Auxiliary  branches,  where  she  never 
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failed  to  leave  their  members  with 
fresh  inspiration,  further  knowledge 
and  greater  zeal.  An  occasional  visit 
to  some  part  of  the  mission  field,  an 
Indian  Convocation  in  South  Dakota, 
or  one  of  the  Industrial  Schools  for 
Negroes  in  the  South,  gave  her  mate- 
rial for  new  interests  and  enlarged  ef- 
forts with  which  to  feed  the  ever-hun- 
gering branches.  From  the  Triennial 
Meetings  at  the  time  and  place  of  the 
General  Conventions  she  invariably 
returned,  though  physically  and  men- 
tally tired,  refreshed  in  spirit  because 
of  the  great  enthusiasm  shown  by  the 
diocesan  officers  and  others  and  the  in- 
spiration caught  from  contact  with  the 
missionary  bishops  and  many  straight 
from  the  field;  and  she  came  back 
full  of  plans  and  schemes  for  helping 
every  mission  station  where  the  need 
seemed  greatest. 

In  the  spring  of  1908,  the  year  of 
the  Lambeth  Conference  and  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Congress  in  London,  the 
Bishop  of  New  York  appointed  Miss 
Emery  one  of  the  six  delegates  to  rep- 
resent his  diocese  at  this  latter  gather- 
ing. The  prospect  of  this  visit  to 
England,  which  country  always  ap- 
peared to  have  for  her  an  especial  at- 
traction, filled  her  with  enthusiasm  and 
in  planning  for  it  she  asked  the  privi- 
lege of  a trip  around  the  world  that 
she  might  be  an  eye-witness  of  the 
missionary  work  in  the  Far  East.  The 
Board  readily  granted  her  request,  be- 
lieving it  would  be  a beneficial  respite 
and  change  and  that  the  knowledge 
gained  would  be  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance to  the  work. 

In  May  of  that  year  she  sailed  for 
London.  The  Presiding  Bishop  and 
many  other  friends  were  also  on  board. 
That  she  might  have  a companion  some 
one  kindly  made  it  possible  for  her  to 
invite  a friend  who  shared  her  cabin 
and  remained  with  her  in  London  so 
long  as  the  Congress  was  in  session. 
We  quote  her  own  description  of  her 
visit,  incorporated  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  1908,  written  while  steaming 


through  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on  her  way 
to  the  Far  East: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Auxiliary  was  pres- 
ent at  the  special  meetings  for  women  and 
girls  and  at  the  Intercessory  Service  of  the 
Congress  held  in  Westminster  Abbey;  at  the 
Thank-Offering  services  in  St.  Paul’s  at  its 
close  and  daily  throughout  the  interesting 
days  at  sessions  of  the  Congress.  She  was 
able  to  attend  the  opening  Services  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference  at  Canterbury  and 
Westminster,  and  to  visit  the  houses  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
homes  for  the  training  of  missionaries;  she 
attended  Committee  meetings  of  the  S.  P.  G. 
and  its  Women’s  Committee,  and  met  wom- 
en of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association 
in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

All  these  gatherings  she  attended 
most  faithfully  and  the  accompanying 
attractions,  or  what  might  be  called 
“side-shows”  for  want  of  a better 
name,  were  of  great  interest  to  her. 
The  garden-party  given  to  the  dele- 
gates at  Marlborough  House  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  meet 
the  King  (Edward  VII)  and  Queen, 
where  Miss  Emery  was  presented  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  H. 
R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  pres- 
ent Queen  Mary,  the  receptions  at  Ful- 
ham and  Lambeth  Palaces,  the  trip 
to  Lord  Strathcona’s  estate  outside  of 
London,  were  all  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  her. 

When  the  day,  July  fourth,  came 
for  the  opening  services  of  the  Lam- 
beth Conference  at  Canterbury,  Miss 
Emery,  intensely  anxious  to  attend, 
suggested  to  her  friend  that  they 
should  be  at  the  station  at  the  hour 
the  special  train  was  to  carry  the  Bish- 
ops and  find  if  by  any  chance  they 
might  also  go.  Finding  they  could, 
on  arriving  at  Canterbury  the  next 
step  was  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
cathedral.  Nothing  daunted  she  ap- 
proached the  verger  who  kindly  pro- 
vided them  with  seats  from  where  the 
wonderful  procession  of  Anglican  bish- 
ops could  be  well  seen  and  the  beau- 
tiful, impressive  service  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. 
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When  the  Congress  was  closed,  Miss 
Emery  accepted  an  invitation  to  Glas- 
gow from  the  secretary  of  the  Wom- 
an’s Missionary  Association  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  Planning 
on  her  return  to  start  on  her  trip 
around  the  world,  some  kind  friend, 
hearing  she  was  intending  to  take  the 
steamer  from  England  and  thus  go 
all  the  way  by  sea  to  China,  was  dis- 
tressed she  should  make  so  compre- 
hensive a journey  and  yet  not  include 
Paris,  and  therefore  offered  to  make 
it  possible  for  her  to  cross  the  con- 
tinent and  with  some  friend  spend  a 
week  en  route  in  Paris.  The  com- 
panionship of  the  same  friend  as  for- 
merly being  secured,  they  crossed  the 
Channel  for  a week’s  real  holiday  on 
French  soil.  The  time — all  too  short — 
was  spent  in  visiting  the  principal 
places  of  interest,  but  even  there  and 
then  Miss  Emery  could  not  forget  she 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary.  On  leaving  England  she 
had  written  to  the  president  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  branch  in  Paris  and  asked 
that  its  members  and  those  of  Saint 
Luke’s  Chapel  might  be  gathered  to 
meet  her.  It  was  her  one  opportunity 
to  speak  face  to  face  with  those  Ameri- 
can women  in  a foreign  country  try- 
ing to  do  their  share  in  the  missionary 
work.  Neither  did  she  forget  that 
other  duty  she  had  laid  upon  herself, 
the  seeking  out  of  the  lonely,  for  soon 
after  her  arrival  she  went  to  call  on 
the  deaconess  in  charge  of  the  hospi- 
tal for  all  English-speaking  strangers. 

On  August  first,  the  trip  around  the 
world  began  in  earnest  and  Miss  Em- 
ery boarded  the  train  which  carried 
her  to  Genoa,  where  she  met  the  steam- 
er and  joined  the  Bishops  of  Shanghai 
and  Tokyo  on  their  way  to  China.  Of 
how  Miss  Emery  spent  the  following 
months  in  the  East  we  may  gather 
from  her  next  report,  characteristically 
written  in  the  third  person : 


cisco  on  the  tenth  of  the  following  May, 
in  those  ten  months  she  visited  the  mission- 
ary districts  of  the  Church  in  China,  Ja- 
pan, the  Philippines  and  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, and  in  those  visits  saw  every  institu- 
tion the  Church  has  planted  in ' them  and 
almost  all  the  missions  that  have  been  estab- 
lished. It  was  in  1893  that  Mrs.  Twing, 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary,  had  visited  China  and  Japan,  and 
again  and  again  during  the  present  Secre- 
tary’s travels  reference  was  made  to  that 
visit  to  which  so  much  is  owing  in  the  life 
of  the  Auxiliary  in  the  foreign  mission 
field.  The  reception  on  the  twenty-third  of 
October,  given  by  Christian  Chinese  women 
of  Shanghai,  members  of  the  Woman’s  Aux- 
iliary, in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  building 
which  is  the  Auxiliary’s  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Twing,  was  an  occasion  often  repeated  as 
the  Secretary  journeyed  from  place  to  place 
and  not  only  with  large  numbers,  as  in 
Wuchang  and  Tokyo,  but  in  little  groups,  as 
in  Anking  and  Otsu,  did  she  receive  the 
kindest  welcome. 

The  Secretary  found  that  in  these  places  it 
had  been  a part  of  the  work  of  the  mission- 
ary to  train  the  people  under  his  care  to 
look  out.  beyond  themselves  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  . . . Among  the  “high 
aims”  of  many  of  these  women  in  the  Far 
East  is  one  too  often  overlooked  by  the 
women  of  our  Western  and  Christian  land, 
that  union  with  the  Auxiliary  shall  empha- 
size the  primary  duty  of  the  Christian  her- 
self to  strive  to  make  her  neighbor  women 
Christian. 

That  the  inspiration  received,  the 
knowledge  gained  and  the  insight  in- 
to the  missionary  problems  in  the  for- 
eign field  fully  justified  such  a trip 
has  surely  been  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  worked  with  and  under  Miss 
Emery  in  these  later  years. 

For  the  next  eight  years  Miss  Em- 
ery continued  her  faithful  work,  but  on 
completing  her  fortieth  year  of  service 
in  October,  1916,  during  the  sessions 
of  the  General  Convention  in  Saint 
Louis,  she  presented  her  formal  resig- 
nation. She  had  come  to  believe  “that 
the  great  advance  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  is  to  lie  along  the  lines  of 
diligent  and  prayerful  study  and  the 
development  of  missionary  training  in 
our  young  people.”  Feeling  herself 
unfitted  for  the  task  she  would  lay  it 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a younger  wom- 


Reaching  Shanghai  on  the  thirteenth  of 
September,  1908,  and  landing  in  San  Fran- 
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an,  Miss  Grace  Lindley  and  her  as- 
sistants, that  they  might  have  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  plans 
"which,”  . she  said,  “appeal  to  our 
younger  women  with  peculiar  force. 
It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  they  may 
be  the  means  of  raising  up  a great 
company  of  young  women  to  share 
with  us  in  all  the  tasks  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  and  to  carry  on  its  work 
without  break  and  in  the  most  entire 
harmony.” 

This  resignation  was  accepted  with 
many  regrets  and  misgivings  as  we  can 
well  appreciate,  and  with  Miss  Lind- 
ley, her  assistant  for  many  years  and 
herjworthy  successor,  we  would  say  as 
she  does  in  her  report  of  1916-17 : 
“The  Auxiliary  would  gladly  join  in 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Board 
when  Miss  Emery’s  resignation  was 
presented  to  them.” 

The  retirement  of  Miss  Julia  C.  Emery 
from  the  office  of  General  Secretary  of  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  affords  to  the  Board  an 
opportunity  to  give  expression  to  the  affec- 
tionate regard  in  which  she  has  long  been 
held  by  us  all.  Under  her  wise  guidance 
and  the  inspiration  of  her  leadership,  the 
women  of  the  Church  have  accomplished 
great  things  for  the  extension  of  the  King- 
dom. Her  wisdom,  her  graciousness,  her 
courage,  her  zeal  are  qualities  which  we  of 
the  Board  will  strive  to  emulate.  Her  re- 
tirement cannot  be  permitted  to  deprive 
the  mission  work  of  the  Church  of  her  help 
and  counsel.  She  will  always  be  regarded 
by  the  Board  as  an  adviser  and  a colleague. 
By  the  Church  her  services  will  always  be 
held  in  loving  and  grateful  remembrance. 

Miss  Lindley  added : “Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  last 
official  act  of  Miss  Emery,  the  plan 
for  the  year  of  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Prayer  and  her  guidance  of  that  Pil- 
grimage. Perhaps  she  foresaw  all 
that  it  has  been  to  the  Auxiliary,  but 
for  most  of  the  members  it  has  meant 
more  than  any  dared  hope,  and  they 
are  grateful  to  her  and  to  God  who 
put  it  in  her  heart  to  suggest.” 

Miss  Emery’s  resignation  by  no 
means  ended  her  work  for  the  Church. 


Freedom  from  office  work  and  from 
the  fatigues  of  travel  and  responsibili- 
ties which  a year  or  so  later  she  was 
no  longer  able  to  endure  gave  her 
leisure  to  continue  to  edit  the  Auxiliary 
pages  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions  and 
to  engage  in  that  other  absorbing  labor 
of  research  which  ended  in  her  com- 
piling and  writing  the  official  history 
of  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, which  she  called  A Century  of 
Endeavor. 

To  see  her  in  the  little  room  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  Church  Missions 
House,  surrounded  by  the  familiar 
fittings  of  the  old  headquarters  at  the 
Bible  House,  and  to  talk  with  her 
about  the  book  she  was  writing,  was 
to  realize  with  what  joy  and  zeal  she 
was  still  laboring  in  me  missionary  in- 
terests. Gradually  her  health  began  to 
fail,  but  her  work  went  on  even  after 
she  was  confined  to  her  couch,  and 
she  saw  it  completed  and  published, 
the  first  edition  on  the  eve  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  on  November 
sixth,  1921,  with  several  smaller  and 
lesser  volumes  published  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Publishing  Company.  That 
she  lived  to  see  this  Centennial  and 
also,  or  more  especially,  the  Jubilee  of 
the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  on  October 
16th,  1921,  was  to  her  a signal  joy. 
Though  very  far  from  well,  she  and 
her  sister,  Miss  M.  T.  Emery,  were 
both  able  to  be  present  at  the  Officers’ 
Conference  at  the  Church  Missions 
House,  on  October  twentieth,  when 
the  event  was  especially  celebrated. 
Miss  Julia  was  happy  in  the  few 
words  she  spoke  and  which  have  ap- 
peared in  a former  issue  of  this  mag- 
azine. It  was  her  last  visit  to  New 
York  and  the  Missions  House.  Day 
by  day,  her  work  and  her  life  together 
drew  nearer  to  the  end,  and  when  all 
was  accomplished,  on  January  the 
ninth,  1922,  she  folded  her  hands  in 
sleep — a life  fully  lived  and  fully  com- 
pleted. 


THE  MARCH  CONFERENCE 


THE  Officers’  Conference  was  held 
on  Thursday,  March  16th,  in  the 
Board  Room  of  the  Church  Missions 
House,  being  preceded,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom, by  a celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion. 

The  following  dioceses  were  repre- 
sented : Connecticut,  Long  Island, 

Newark,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh,  Massachusetts,  West 
Texas'  (the  Colored  branch),  and  the 
district  of  Spokane.  In  addition  it  was 
a pleasure  to  welcome  a visitor  from 
England. 

Miss  Lindley  announced  the  death 
of  the  Reverend  C.  E.  Betticher,  which 
had  occurred  the  preceding  night,  ex- 
pressing the  sorrow  which  filled  the 
hearts  of  all  his  friends  at  the  Mis- 
sions House. 

Miss  Lindley  spoke  also  of  Miss 
Emery’s  book,  A Century  of  En- 
deavor, and  of  the  importance  of  its 
being  more  widely  circulated  than  has 
yet  been  the  case.  So  far  about  one 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold.  All 
Auxiliary  branches  should  have  at 
least  one  copy  of  this  book,  and  in 
addition  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
see  that  it  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of 
as  many  libraries  as  possible. 

Miss  Lindley  spoke  also  of  the  no- 
tice which  has  been  sent  out  to  the 
diocesan  presidents  for  help  in  the 
emergency  call  from  the  Near  East 
Organization.  Bishop  Gailor  had  sent 
letters  to  the  bishops  requesting  that 
the  Church  do  something  to  save  the 
lives  of  10,000  starving  babies.  A 
delegation  from  the  Near  East  Relief 
organization  accompanied  by  the  Rev- 
erend Thomas  Burgess,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Foreign-Born  Americans’ 
Division,  came  to  secure  the  help  of 
the  Auxiliary,  as  that  was  the  best 
means  by  which  they  hoped  to  have 
quick  action,  so  with  the  approval  of 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  Lewis  B.  Franklin, 
letters  of  appeal  were  sent  out. 


The  Secretaries’  reports  were  omit- 
ted and  the  conference  was  turned 
over  to  Miss  Tillotson  and  Miss  Boyer. 
Miss  Tillotson  spoke  first  of  her  three 
months’  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  last 
fall,  where  fourteen  institutes  were 
held  in  the  dioceses  and  missionary 
districts.  After  returning  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  December,  she  then 
went  to  Pittsburgh,  Louisiana,  Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin  and  Tennessee,  where 
three  institutes  were  held. 

Miss  Boyer  reported  that  during  the 
fall  she  had  conducted  thirteen  insti- 
tutes, two  educational  conferences  and 
one  class,  in  the  Dioceses  of  Harris- 
burg, Albany,  Western  New  York  and 
Springfield.  She  next  went  to  Padu- 
cah and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  coming 
back  to  New  York  for  an  institute 
there  and  a class  at  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey.  After  Christmas  she  went  to 
Virginia,  Southwestern  V i r g i n ia  , 
North  Carolina,  East  Carolina,  At- 
lanta and  Georgia.  In  view  of  the 
course  on  the  Negro  for  1922-1923, 
it  was  most  interesting  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  meet  the  Colored  branches.  The 
interest  found  everywhere  in  the  ed- 
ucational work  was  very  gratifying, 
and  representation  from  parishes  was 
in  most  cases  exceedingly  good. 

Following  the  reports  the  educa- 
tional secretaries  led  a general  con- 
ference on  educational  problems,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  development  of 
the  programme  meeting  and  the  mis- 
sion study  class  or  the  discussion 
group. 

In  regard  to  the  former  topic  the 
following  points  were  brought  out. 
Miss  Boyer  leading  this  part  of  the 
discussion : 

The  programme  meeting  was  de- 
scribed as  one  in  which  missionary 
information  is  given  by  means  of 
talks,  papers,  readings,  stereopticon 
lectures,  plays,  pageants,  or  exhibits. 
It  is  not  intended  as  an  end  in  itself. 
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but  rather  as  a means  of  stimulating 
both  activity  and  further  study.  The 
use  of  programme  meetings  was  sug- 
gested to  interest  young  people,  busy 
people,  and  people  who  are  afraid  of 
the  word  “study.”  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Calendar  of  the  diocese  of 
Pennsylvania  has  been  found  helpful. 
Charts  and  maps  were  recommended. 

In  regard  to  the  study  class,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  there  is  a grow- 
ing desire  for  this  form  of  missionary 
education,  not  alone  among  Auxiliary 
members,  but  on  the  part  of  many 


other  Church  women  as  well,  while  the 
Nation-Wide  Campaign  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  the 
formation  of  discussion  groups  among 
the  men  of  the  Church. 

If  this  form  of  education  is  to  be 
successful  it  is  imperative  that  lead- 
ers shall  be  secured  and  given  ade- 
quate training. 

It  was  urged  that  all  officers  and 
members  of  the  Auxiliary  stress  the 
value  of  education,  and  especially  that 
they  make  every  effort  to  urge  attend- 
ance at  the  Summer  Conferences. 


A LETTER  FROM  ABROAD 


The  president  of  a diocesan  branch  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  in  a mid-western 
diocese,  writing  to  a friend  in  this  country  during  a trip  to  the  Orient,  gives  the 
following  bird’s-eye  view  of  some  of  our  work  in  the  Far  East : 


Unfortunately  for  us  it 

was  vacation  time  when  we  vis- 
ited Honolulu  so  we  could  not  see  the 
schools  in  session,  but  we  saw  the 
buildings  not  only  on  Emma  Square, 
but  the  mission  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  What  a wonderful  “plant” 
Bishop  Restarick  has  built  up ! A 
great  monument,  like  a lovely  mosaic, 
to  his  years  of  devoted  service.  It  all 
seemed  very  complete  except  Iolani, 
which  is,  of  course,  out  of  date  and 
quite  inadequate.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Bishop  LaMothe  twice.  He 
has  made  a fine  impression  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Honolulu. 

It  was  delightful  in  Tokyo  to  see 
Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  and  Saint  Paul’s 
College,  both  of  which  had  been  in  our 
minds  so  long.  We  must  continue  to 
work  for  Saint  Luke’s  till  the  new 
building  is  completed.  The  Church 
Periodical  Club  must  not  relax  its  ef- 
forts until  Saint  Paul’s  College  Library 
is  stocked  with  books. 

After  a visit  to  the  Imperial  Hos- 
pital in  Kyoto  we  are  ready  to  answer 
questions  as  to  why  we  should  build 
hospitals  in  Japan.  Aside  from  the 
patients  whom  Saint  Luke’s  and  the 


new  Saint  Barnabas’s  hospitals  will 
bless,  they  will  furnish  what  is  so 
greatly  needed  here,  a standard  for  the 
other  hospitals  to  follow. 

Naturally,  as  an  Auxiliary  woman, 
I was  eager  to  see  Saint  Margaret’s 
and  Saint  Agnes’s  schools.  Both  are 
admirably  equipped  and  the  spirit  in 
both  is  fine. 

I think,  though,  that  of  all  the  work 
we  have  seen,  the  kindergartens  and 
Miss  Peck’s  little  creche  in  Kyoto 
have  most  completely  won  our  hearts. 
They  are  not  only  fascinating  but  seem 
to  really  begin  at  the  foundations.  We 
saw  some  of  the  fruits  of  that  at  Saint 
Mary’s,  Kyoto,  in  the  baptism  the  day 
we  went  to  the  Japanese  service  there. 
Isn’t  there  some  way  in  which  we 
can  give  better  support  to  the  work? 
We  should  not  expect  or  allow  the 
native  teachers  to  receive  so  much  less 
than  they  could  get  in  the  government 
schools. 

I must  pay  a tribute  to  the  fine  lot 
of  young  women  we  have  here  in 
Japan,  capable,  consecrated,  energetic, 
ail  of  whom  we  may  be  proud  to  have 
as  representatives  of  the  Church  and 
of  American  womanhood. 


A LIST  OF  LEAFLETS 


Leaflets  are  free  unless  price  is  noted.  Address  Educational  Division,  Department  of 
Missions,  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  stating 

quantity  wanted 


Remittance  should  be  made  payable  to  LEWIS  B.  FRANKLIN,  Treasurer. 


Alaska 

800  The  Borderland  of  the  Pole.  5c. 

810  The  Arctic  Hospital.  10c. 

Brazil* 

525  Under  the  Southern  Cross.  5c. 

China 

200  The  Chung  Hua  Sheng  Kung.  (Holy 
Catholic  Church  in  China.) 

208  Plans  of  Proposed  Buildings  at  Nan- 
chang. 

210  Help  Us  Open  the  Gates  of  Nauchang. 
249  Ruling  School. 


Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands 

500  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  5c. 

501  In  the  Track  of  the  Trade  Winds.  5c. 


909  The  Church  and  the  World. 

978  At  Home. 

979  Abroad. 

1252  50,000  Miles  in  Fifty  Minutes.  5c. 


Educational  Division,  Department  of  Missions 

Church  Dictionary.  25c. 

5000  A Service  for  Missionary  Day. 

3060  Mission  Study  Class:  Place  and  Value. 

3094  Ten  Missionary  Stories.  10c. 

3095  Descriptive  List  of  Plays  and  Pageants. 
Lives  That  Have  Helped.  20c. 

The  Making  of  Modern  Crusaders.  20c. 
Missionary  Anthem,  “Thus  Saith  the 
Lord.”  10c. 

3007  World  Problems  and  Christianity — Out- 
line for  Programme  Meetings. 


Japan 

303  Saint  Agnes’s,  Kyoto. 

307  Missionary  Problems  and  Policies  in 
Japan.  20c. 


Liberia 

100  Our  Foothold  in  Africa. 


Philippines 

400  The  Cross,  The  Flag  and  The  Church.  5c. 
405  From  Head-Axe  to  Scalpel. 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

576  When  Dreams  Come  True. 

577  Under  Four  Flags. 

United  States 
Indians 

008  Our  Indian  Schools  in  South  Dakota.  5c. 
Foreign-born  Peoples  in  U.  S. 

1501  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  10c. 

1506  Foreign-born  Americans.  (Ulus.)  50c. 
1510  The  Czeeho-Slovaks.  10c. 

1515  Americans  All.  (Poems.) 

1520  IIow  to  Reach  the  Foreign-Born. 

1523  Church  of  Denmark  and  the  Anglican 

Communion.  l()c. 

1524  Norwegian  and  English  Churches.  10c. 
1526  Friendliness. 

1531  The  Vestments  of  the  Church  of  Den- 
mark. 2c. 

Southern  Mountaineers 
1550  Appalachia.  5c. 

Devotional 

50  Prayers  for  Missions. 

51  A Litany  for  Missions. 

52  Mid-Day  Intercession  for  Missions. 

54  Mid-Day  Prayer  Card. 

1101  Parish  Prayers  for  Missions. 

3003  An  Office  of  Intercession  for  the  Church 
and  Her  Mission.  60c. 

Miscellaneous 

901  A Soldier’s  Vision  of  Missions. 

916  Designated  and  Special  Gifts. 

944  Women  in  the  Mission  Field. 


The  Woman’s  Auxiliary 

W.A.  1 Suggestions  for  Service. 

W.A.  9g  Bible  Readings. 

W.A.  12  Reorganization  of  the  Box  Work. 
W.A.  15  New  Plans. 

W.A.  17  What  the  Auxiliary  Cau  Do  for  Re- 
ligious Education. 

W.A.  20  Iland-Book.  10c. 

W.A.  21  Suggestions  for  Educational  Secre- 
taries. 

W.A.  22  Ilow  to  Lead  a Discussion  Group. 
W.A.  26  A Devotional  Exercise. 

W.A.  30-31-32  Suggestions  for  Presidents, 
Secretaries,  Treasurers.  5c  a set. 
W.A.  100  U.  T.  O.  Resolution  and  Prayer 
Card. 

W.A.  102  How  Are  We  Giving  to  Our  U.T.O.? 
W.A.  103  The  Little  Blue  Box. 

W.A.  105  The  Mighty  Cent. 

W.A.  106  From  Small  Beginnings. 

W.A.  107  The  U.  T.  O.  of  1922. 

W.A.  110  Peace. 

W.A.  113  Helps  for  U.  T.  O.  Treasurers. 

W.A.  115  What  Mary  Saw. 

W.A.  116  Spiritual  Value  of  the  U.  T.  O. 

W.A.  117  United  Thank  Offering  Catechism. 
W.A.  121  Prayer  for  the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 
W. A.  122  A Half  Century  of  Progress. 

W.A.  123  Church  Service  League  Prayer  Card. 
W.A.  124  U.  T.  O.  An  Interpretation. 

W.A.  125  Pageant — The  Awaiting  World. 

W.A.  127  The  Challenge  of  the  Churgh. 


Department  of  Religious  Education 

4001  Religious  Education  in  the  Church. 

4400  Grade  Conferences  for  Teachers  of  Chris- 

tian Nurture.  50c. 

4401  Teacher  Training,  Standard  Course. 

4402  Teacher  Training,  Plan  for  Partial 

Credit. 

4403  Teacher  Training,  Field  Plan. 

4501  Little  Helpers’  Membership  Card.  2c. 

4503  Little  Helpers’  Prayers  for  Parents. 

4504  Little  Helpers’  Mite  Boxes  (paper),  lc. 

4505  Prayer  for  Church  School  Service 

League. 

4506  Little  Helpers’  Department  of  Church 

School. 

4509  Little  Helpers’  Letters  to  the  Parents. 
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MONTGOMERY  WARD  & CO. 

CHICAGO  - U.  S.  A. 

Will  send  you  free  upon  request  the  complete  50th 
anniversary  catalog  of  general  merchandise.  This 
book  will  bring  you  the  full  advantage  of  all  our 
Fifty  Years'  experience  in  creating  low  prices  on 
goods  of  standard,  serviceable  quality. 

Our  Export  Department  Is  shipping  regularly  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  OUR  MISSIONARY  BUREAU 
attends  to  the  assembling,  packing  and  shipping  of 
missionary  baggage  and  supplies.  Save  money  by 
taking  advantage  of  our  low  foreign  freight  rates. 
Ask  for  our  Missionary  Circular  No.  50-J. 

Our  customers  order  from  us  absolutely  without  risk. 

. We  Guarantee  Safe  'Delivery  of  Our  Merchandise 
Jiny  where  in  the  World 

The  Schilling  Press,  Inc. 

CpRllSTERS 
J-  of  Quality 

137  139  East  25th  St.  NEW  YORK 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF 

VIRGINIA,  INC. 

RL  Rev.  Win.  C.  Brown,  I).  D.,  President 
FOR  BOYS — St.  Christopher’s,  Westhampton, 

Richmond  ($650);  Christchurch,  Middlesex  Co.. 

($400). 

FOR  GIRLS — St.  Catherine’s,  Westhampton.  Rich- 
mond; St.  Anne’s,  Charlottesville,  ($500);  St. 

Margaret’s,  Tappahannock  ($400). 

Charming  Virginia  environment,  Christian  cul- 
ture. scholarship ; moderate  cost  due  to  Church 
ownership  (Episcopal). 

For  catalogues  address 

Rev.  E.  L.  Woodward.  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Dean, 

Diocesan  Offices,  400  Old  Dominion  Trust  Bldg., 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

Mention  The  Spirit  of  Missions  when  writing. 

Van  Dnzen  Bells 

formerly  Van  Duzen  dt  Tift 

Guaranteed  Genuine  Bell  Metal 
Bells  made  of  Copper  and  Tin. 
Famous  for  full  rich  tones,  vol- 
ume and  durability. 

The  E.  W.  Vin  Duzen  Co. 

Buckeye  Bell  Foundry 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


EsL  1837  428-434  East  Second  St.  Send  for  catalogue. 


^ RUN  LITE  GARDEN 
7 CULTIVATOR 


$ 35P  postpaid 

Anywher®  in 

U.S.A. 


Address 

Ronlite  Cultivator  Co. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  , 
Box  M 


Grants,  Gifts  and  Loans, 
AmericanChurchBuildingFundCommission 

281  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Brotuc 

£Dtmtoria( 

Gablets 

William  Donald  Mitchell 

DESIGNER. 

J>’  0.W1  lliams  . Inc, 

Bronze  Foundry 
556  West  27a  Street  (DjjpSl 
NkwYorxCtty 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


BfonzeTablets 


MENEELY 
BELL  CC. 

TROY,  N.Y. 

220  BROADWAY.  NY.  CITY 

BELLS 
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®f)e  Cbangelical 
education  ^octetp 

OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

130  South  22nd  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AIDS  STUDENTS  FOR  THE 
MINISTRY 

and  distributes  Evangelical  Literature 

President,  Hon.  Roland  S.  Morris, 
LL.D.  Active  Vice-President,  Rt. 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Garland,  D.D. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  S.  Lord 
Gilberson,  M.A.  Treasurer,  Alfred 
Lee,  Esq.  General  Counsel,  Har- 
old Goodwin,  Esq. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I give  and  bequeath  to  “THE 
EVANGELICAL  EDUCATION 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  PROT- 
ESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH,”  incorporated  by  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 

nine,  Dollars  or 

Real  Estate,  to  be  used  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  Society. 


American  Cfjur cf) 

JHts&tonarp  Society 

Organized  April  13,  1861 
Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York 


Holds  and  administers  Trust 
Funds  amounting  to  $173,205  for 
maintenance  of  evangelical  work 
in : 

United  States 

Brazil 

Cuba 

President:  William  Jay  Schief- 
felin,  Ph.D. 

Secretary:  Rev.  Franklin  J. 

Clark 

Treasurer:  Lewis  B.  Franklin 

Office:  281  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Legal  Title : 

“The  American  Chnrch  Missionary  Society’’ 


Simnitti  l^rljool 

of  tlje 

Protestant  iEpiaropal  (Eljurrii 
in  pi)ila&rlpt|ia 

Exchangeable  Credits  with  the  Univers- 
ity of  Pennsylvania.  Remission  of  Fees 
in  Study  for  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

FACULTY 

Rev.  GEORGE  G.  BARTLETT,  S.T.D., 
Dean, 

Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care. 
Rev.  LUCIEN  M.  ROBINSON,  S.T.D., 
D.C.L., 

Liturgies,  Church  Polity  and 
Canon  Law. 

Rev.  JAMES  ALAN  MONTGOMERY, 
Ph.D.,  S.T.D., 

Old  Testament  Literature  and 
Language. 

Rev.  GEORGE  C.  FOLEY,  S.T.D., 
Systematic  Divinity. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  CULLEN  AYER,  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES,  Ph.D., 
S.T.D..  History  of  Religions. 

Rev.  GEORGE  A.  BARTON,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.. 

New  Testament  Literature  and 
Language. 

Rev.  S.  U.  MITMAN,  Ph.D., 

Religious  Pedagogy. 

For  Catalogue,  send  to  the  Dean,  Rev.  GEORGE 
G.  BARTLETT,  207  St.  Mark's  Square,  Phila- 
delphia. Penna. 


To  the  Finance  Committees 

of  Churches  and 
Affiliated  Organizations 

Four  Thousand  Dollars  of  your  organi- 
zations funds  invested  in  Treasury  Sav- 
ings Certificates  will  grow  to  $5,000  in 
fi ve  years. 

Treasury  Savings  Certificates 

are  an  ideal  investment  for  such  funds 
because 

they  are  safe; 

they  carry  a Government  guaran- 
tee against  depreciation ; 
they  bear  interest  at  a liberal 
rate,  about  4 Ll  per  cent  per  an- 
num, compounded  semiannually, 
if  held  five  years  to  maturity ; 
they  permit  withdrawal  of  the 
money  as  occasion  demands. 

Treasury  Savings  Certificates  sim- 
plify your  investment  problems. 

Ask  Your  Postmaster 
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Berkeley  Divinity.  School 

MIDDLETOWN.  CONN. 

Address 

Rev.  William  Palmer  Ladd,  D.  D. 

Dean 


CHRIST  HOSPITAL 

JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 

(Episcopal  Church;,  offers  three  years’  course 
of  Training  for  Nurses.  Pupils  eligible  for 
State  Registration.  Allowance  $15. 00  monthly. 
Apply  to  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hyde,  Chaplain- 
Superintendent 


Churchwomen  and 

Girls,  When 

You  Are  in  New 

York  Visit 

GREER  HOUSE 

123  East  28th  St. 

New  York 

. For  rates  apply  to 

Special  rates  for 

Social  Director 

Summer  contracts 

PATRICK  BRONTE 

a story,  by  James  Senior,  published 
by  the  Stratford  Co.;  price,  $1.35. 

NEEDLECRAFT,  12  months  (or  50 
cents  stamps. 

EVERY  CHILD’S  MAGAZINE, 

$1.50  a year,  trial  copy  for  8 cents  stamps 

Send  for  the  new  Magazine  Catalogue  for 
1922.  It  s free. 

Order  from 

JAMES  SENIOR,  - Lamar,  Missouri 


The  New  York  Training  School 
for  Deaconesses 

Prepares  Women  for  Religious  Work 
as  Deaconesses, Missionaries  orTrained 
Workers  in  Religious  Education  and 
Social  Service.  Address 

DEACONESS  DAHLGREN  or 
DEACONESS  GILLESPY 
St.  Faith’a  House,  419  West  110th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


episcopal 

Cljeological  ikljool 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Affiliated  with  Harvard  University 
For  Catalog,  address  The  Dean. 


ST.  MARY’S  SCHOOL 

CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A homelike  school  for  girls.  College  prepara- 
tory and  General  Courses. 

MARY  EVERETT  LADD.  B.  L.,  Principal . 


ALL  SAINTS  SCHOOL 

SIOUX  FALLS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
A church  school  for  girls  and  children 
The  Bishop,  President 
Miss  Helen  S.  Peabody,  Principal 


CHURCH  TRAINING 

AND 

DEACONESS  HOUSE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

provides  for  resident  students  a two 
years’  course  of  study  and  training  in 
practical  work,  fitting  them  to  be 
Church  Workers  or  Deaconesses. 

ADDRESS 

Deaconess  Clara  M.  Carter 
708  SPRUCE  ST..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


UTT»HIS  proportion  of  our  custoy 
Jk  mers,  last  year,  failed  tcyre- 
ceivejtheir  Church  Envelopes  on 
time:  j0003.  Naturally  our  cus- 
tomers have  faith  in  the  “Duplex” 
guarantee. 

FRF.F-A  Duplex  Env|lope  Opener,  for  the  name 
and  address  offydur  Treasurer  and  S.  S. 
Supt.  .Saves  time  and  trouble. 

Mf" f 

— 1 AD  Off  ESS  DESK — 5B 

DUPLEX 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

{ARCHER  Cr.  HONES) 
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®fji?  -pmtpfltant  lEpiawpal 
ulljnilflgtral  ^Fintnarg 
in  Virginia 


Special  Instruction  for  Students 
Going  to  the  Missionary  Field 


Session  Opens  Third  Wednesday 
in  September 

Special  Students  Admitted 

This  Seminary  has  founded  all  the 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  except  where  in  rectnt  years 
the  Church  has  followed  the  flag  into 
our  newly  acquired  Colonial  posses- 
sions. It  has  given  more  than  eighty 
men  to  the  Foreign  Field. 

For  catalogues,  apply  to 

THE  DEAN 

Theological  Seminary,  Va. 


Wyt  geological  depart- 
ment ot  tfje  iHntbemtp 
of  tfje  g>o utf) 

SEWANEB  . . TENN. 

* An  integral  portion  of 
Ihe  University,  where 
the  student  of  The* 
ology  meets  in  the 
frank  intercourse  of  a 
common  life,  with  the 
student  of  History  and 
Literature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the 
student  of  Science  on 
the  other. 

For  Catalogue,  Addreaa 

THE  DEAN 

of  the  Theological  Department  . 

SEWANEB  - . • TENN. 


The  General 
Theological  Seminary 

Chelsea  Square,  N.  Y.  City 


This  is  the  only  Seminary  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  regular  course  of  three  years 
covers  a thorough  study  of  all  the 
usual  departments  of  Theological 
training,  and  Students,  after  the  fust 
year,  may  specialize  in  certain  De- 
partments. 

Students  may,  without  extra  charge, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Dean  and 
Faculty,  attend  certain  courses  at 
Columbia  or  New  York  Universities. 

Scholarship  aid  is  given  when 
needed. 

For  details,  address 

THE  DEAN, 

1 Chelsea  Square, 
New  York  City. 


St.  Stephens  College 


is  the  only  official  college  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
East.  Planned  for  men  de- 
siring an  all-around  under- 
graduate education,  and  for 
those  looking  forward  to 
graduate  courses  elsewhere 
in  Law,  Journalism,  the 
Ministry,  Social  Service, 
Literature  and  Commerce. 

It  grants  the  Bachelor’s  De- 
gree in  Arts. 

It  has  five  notes : Sim- 

plicity of  Living,  Democratic 
Fellowship,  Blurt  Sincerity, 
Virile  Religion,  Sound 
Scholarship.  The  Cost  is 
$500  a year  for  everything. 

Address  President  Bell, 

Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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Church  changes  alterations 

REDECORATION  REFURNISHING  ETC. 

In  these  days  of  Reconstruction,  the  Church  must  realize  its  responsibility 
in  helping  forward  this  movement  necessitated  by  the  great  World’s  War. 

Efficiency  is  as  essential  for  the  Church  as  it  is  for  business.  This  would 
mean  that  the  Church  Buildings,  many  of  which  have  had  little  or  nothing  done 
to  them  since  the  commencement  of  the  War,  should  be  brought  to  the  maxi- 
mum point  of  Efficiency,  which  includes  naturally  the  Artistic  and  Architectural 
setting  for  the  Church  Services. 

Our  Experience  and  our  Designing  Force,  under  the  direction  of  Experts,  is 
available  for  any  of  our  Clients  in  the  preparation  of  preliminary  Suggestions, 
Sketches  and  practical  Information  to  show 

1. — Such  parts  of  the  Improvements  as  can  be  wisely  carried  out  by  local 
labor  and 

2. — Such  parts  of  the  Artistic  Details  as  can  be  best  executed  in  the  Studios  : 
in  New  York  and.  sent  forward  and  installed. 

Wherever  the  question  of  Decoration  is  to  be  considered,  we  can  send 
Experts  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  direct  local  Labor,  so  that  the 
I maximum  Artistic  result  at  the  Minimum  Expenditure  can  be  secured. 

May  ive  request  correspondence  along  these  lines  for 
any  work  contemplated  to  be  carried  out  this  season ? 

* J.  & R.  LAMB  STUDIOS  * 

23-2  5-2  7 SIXTH  AVENUE  - NEW  YORK 


Every  Parish  Library 
Should  Have  This  Book 

TUTOR  more  than  ioo  years  consecrated  men  and 
women  have  lived  and  labored  that  the  spread 
of  Christ’s  Kingdom  might  be  accomplished 
through  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church. 

It  is  your  work  just  as  it  was  theirs.  Do  you 
know  as  much  about  it  as  you  should? 


A CENTURY  OF  ENDEAVOR 

By  Julia  C.  Emery 

is  the  record  of  the  first  ioo  years  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
Miss  Emery  was  head  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  for  forty  years.  Every  member  of 
the  Church  who  is  interested  in  Missions  should  read  her  book.  All  will  find  in  it  an 
inspiration  to  missionary  endeavor. 

Miss  Emery's  book  should  be  in  every  parish  library  and  in  every  public  library. 

Is  it  in  yours? 

"A  Century  of  Endeavor"  will  be  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  $1.50.  Cloth 
Bound,  480  pages.  Address  all  communications  to 

THE  BOOK  STORE 

Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Kindly  mention  The  Spirit  of  Missions  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


